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HORSEPOWER 
DONT MIX! 


\ Vax MAY BE ESSENTIAL 


in a candle but on cold mornings 
it’s a nuisance in an automotive 
or aircraft engine. Engine lubri- 
cants flow freely at low tempera- 
tures only if their paraffin wax is 
first removed. Most refiners do 
this by solvent extraction with 
MEK and get not only improved 
lubricants but another valuable 
product .. . salable wax. This is 
only one of many industrial proc- 
esses where MEK is proving its 
value as an economical solvent. 


MEK is in greater demand than 
ever before in the formulation of 
high grade nitrocellulose and vinyl 
lacquers made to commercial and 
military specifications. This is true 
of thinners and primers, too, for 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MEK improves quality while re- 
ducing both product cost and 
application cost. 


MEK’s high solvent power and 
dependable quality are being used 
to advantage by makers of rubber 
cements, industrial cleaners, ad- 
hesives and paint and varnish 
removers. Perhaps your products 
too can benefit from MEK’s use. 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


Atlente + Besten + Chicage + Cleveland + Detroit - Housten + Les Angeles » Newark + St. Louis 


METHYL 
ETHYL 
KETONE 


If your problem calls for a 
solvent for vinyl or acrylic 
resins... synthetic rubber... 
cellulose derivatives, write 
now for full information and 
a sample of MEK. 


IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited + Toronto + Montreal « Vancouver 
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KOPPERS 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


known for its high quality 


@ “When water-white phthalate plasticizers are required, 
we prefer Koppers Phthalic Anhydride.” 


That’s what so many of the country’s best-known manufac- 
turing concerns have told us about this quality product. 


Koppers Phthalic Anhydride is a white solid in the form of 
small, free-flowing flakes. It has a minimum purity of 99.7%. 


Its industrial importance is due primarily to the reactivity 
of the anhydride group with alcohols and the properties of 
the derivatives thus formed. 


Phthalic Anhydride is used as a raw material in the manu- 
facture of alkyd resins, in ester-type plasticizers, dyestuff in- 
termediates, food preservatives, medicinals, pharmaceuticals, 
insect repellents and perfume fixatives. 


A request on your letterhead will bring you complete in- 
formation on Phthalic Anhydride as well as an experimental 
sample. Write to Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Division, 
Dept. CW-8-9, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division, Dept. CW-8-9 
| KOPPERS Senpare Sidi, A di 19, Pa. 

















PETROLEUM SULFONATES 
. -. made to your specifications 


for use 


in products such as... 


rust preventive formulations 
soluble cutting oils 

soluble textile oils 

emulsion degreasing compounds 
fuel oil additives 


emulsifiers for agricultural and 
insecticide sprays 


special emulsifying formulations 


e780): tem 


No Nooch, This 
To tHe Eprror: What in... is a 
“Nooch” filter . .. which you mention 
(and picture) as being used in the 
manufacture of globaline by Wallace 
and Tiernan—(July 26)? 
Of course, the old pharmacist had 
a nutsch, and so did the old ore 
dresser and metallurgist. . . . 
New invention, misinformation, 
misspelling? 
C. L. MANTELL 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
New York, N. Y. 


To THe Eprror: Your “constant read- 
er” takes occasion, on looking through 
the July 26th issue, to comment... 
on a transliteration of a German tech- 
nical term. 

I have seen many variant misspell- 
ings of the German word for a type 
of filter widely used in the chemical 
industry... . Your spelling . . . [was] 
doubtless occasioned by assimilation 
with the laboratory filter introduced 
by the chemist Gooch. 

The authentic word, as I found on 
consulting a complete German tech- 
nical dictionary . . . is properly spelled 
Nutsche. .. . 

Tuomas H. Cuitton 

Technical Director 

Industrial and Development 
Engineering Division 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Reader Chilton answers Reader Man- 
tell (and the 32 others who caught 


Ask Sonneborn about PETRONATE, the oil soluble petrol- our over-Anglicized German). One 
eum sulfonate available in various molecular weights: 
HYPONATE, an oil free petroleum sulfonate; and PYRO- 
NATE, a water soluble petroleum sulfonate effective as 
an emulsion breaking reagent. 


CW editor has been presented with 
a German dictionary—complete with 
umlauts.—Ep. 


Sonneborn petroleum sulfonate—superior in quality and X-Disease 

possessing exceptional uniformity—are now made to fit a To THE Eprror: In the Newsletter 
wide variety of specific needs. They can also be tailor- 
made to your exact specifications. You can rely upon 
prompt shipment. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Section of your July 12 issue, you 
refer to chlorinated naphthalenes as 
one of the causes of the mysterious 
“X-disease” in cattle. We would like 
to point out that the University of 
Tennessee and other experimental sta- 
tions have been investigating this dis- 
White Oil, Petrolatum & Sulfonate Division ease and found many _ substances 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. which can cause the “X-disease.” 
Daily doses of these substances have 
300 Fourth Avenue been fed to young calves by experi- 
New York, N. Y. menters. Their conclusions have been 

based on these “forced” feedings. 
It has not yet been proven that 
Achieved by chlorinated naphthalenes have caused 
M1) any of the cases of “X-disease” in cat- 
onne orn tle on farms. In fact, to our knowl- 
RESEARCH edge, chlorinated naphthalenes are 
not used in wood preservatives or 
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YOU get Versatility with ESSO SOLVENTS 


Esso Solvents are being used more and more ina 
great many different industries such as—paint— 


textiles—rubber—chemicals—food packaging — 
leather — many others— where versatility plus 
dependability is required. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO SOLVENTS FOR 


@ VERSATILITY 
uses. 

@ Economy —closely-controlled quality assures con- 
stant, efficient industrial processing, high- 
quality products. 


dependable quality for a wide range of 


Controlled high quality helps produce larger 
profits with versatile, dependable Esso Solvents 


@ UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from care- 
fully selected crude oil sources. 

@ CONTROLLED EVAPORATION — available in a wide range 
of evaporation rates with precise characteristics to 
meet your requirements. 

@ SOLVENCY —- Esso aliphatics and Solvesso aromatics 
cover both high and low solvency ranges. 

@ MODERN HANDLING METHODS separate tank storage, 
pumping lines, tank cars and trucks are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations. Prompt, efficient de- 
livery to your door is assured. 

@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY —Water terminals in many 
industrial centers. 








PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y.— Elizabeth, N. J. — Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


S. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


If you have a solvents problem or 
want further information on the 
specifications and characteristics of 
Esso Solvents — write or call our of- 
fice nearest you. Our technicians 
will be glad to assist you. 














mo more worries 


Users of Polyvinyl Alcohol need 
have no more worries about 
source-of-supply. 


The new, larger plant of The 
Colton Chemical Company—ex- 
clusive manufacturers of VINOL 
Polyvinyl Alcohol — is equipped 
with the finest in modern pro- 
cessing and material handling 
equipment. Rigid control of 
every step assures high quality 
and uniformity from shipment 
to shipment. 

Colton’s improved facilities now 
offer buyers of Polyvinyl Alco- 
hol an adequate and always- 
available supply of VINOL. And 
Colton’s central location means 
favorable delivery to all points. 


used in the 
following fields 


specifications 


NOW A 


DEPENDABLE 


SOURCE 


VINOL 
polyvinyl 
alcohol 


VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohol — manufactured ex- 
clusively by The Colton Chemical Company — 
is extensively used in the Adhesive, Textile, 
Paper and Packaging Industries. VINOL offers 
the advantages of being non-gelling, white, 
free-flowing, fast-dissolving and uniform. 


VINOL Polyviny! Alcohol is available in two grades: 
FH-400 FH-500 
medium grade, high viscosity, 
fully hydrolyzed) fully hydrolyzed) 
Hydrolysis 98.5—100%  98.5—100% 
Insolubles (in water) 1.0% max 1.0% max. 
Volatiles 5.0% max 5.0% max, 
Ash 2.0% max, 2.0% max. 

pH 6-8 6- 
Viscosity (4% in water) 20-30 cps 35 - 50 cps 
Gel characteristics Non-Gel Non-Gel 
Color White White 


For samples and full information, write Dept. 2 


THE COLTON CHEMICAL CO. 


1345 


CA BNE AO Te 


Sa $7 18th $7 2:6 23% 


OHIO 


Manufacturers of VINOL Polyviny! Alcohol * VINAC Polyvinyl Acetate 


in Solid, Solution and Emulsion Form * Phenol Formaldehyde Solutions 





OPINION... .s ee 


other products used on the farm to 
which cattle might be exposed. 

J. M. Core 

Halowax Products Division 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: . . . It is mentioned 
in your Newsletter (July 12) that the 
University of Tennessee Experiment 
Station labels chlorinated naphtha- 
lenes as one of the causes of the mys- 
terious “Disease X” of cattle. .. . You 
further mention that “the malady was 
first recognized in 1941, is now pinned 
down to wood preservatives and other 
agricultural specialties containing the 
toxic compounds.” 

Being in the wood preservative 
business we are much interested . . . 
have been trying to follow it up and 
investigate thoroughly. To our knowl- 
edge, however, there is no wood pre- 
servative used which contains chlori- 
nated naphthalenes . . . so we see 
little or no basis for the inference 
that certain wood preservatives may 
cause the disease. 

We furnish a lot of pentachloro- 
phenol wood preservatives . . . there 
has been a lot of investigation on its 
toxicology effect on cattle and 
other animals with no apparent ill 
effect. . . . We understand that some 
of the creosote people have taken the 
position and have broadcast news that 
“creosote is cleared” from these im- 
plications. 

. . . Obviously such an article may 
be used to discredit other chlorinated 
derivatives, however harmless they 
may be. 

A. DaLeE CHAPMAN 
President 

Chapman Chemical Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

If any creosote seller is citing CW's 
report on the University of Tennessee 
research to condemn pentachloro- 
phenol, he is misquoting what we said. 

Our Newsletter item referred, spe- 
cifically and explicitly, solely to the 
University’s work on chlorinated 
naphthalenes and said plainly “they 
had been labelled as one of the causes 
of Disease X.” 

Here is additional data: 

e Work at the University of Ten- 
nessee and at University of Illinois 
(among others) essentially clears pen- 
tachlorophenol as a preservative for 
posts and farm buildings. 

e The USDA supports the Tennessee 
observations on chlorinated naphtha- 
lenes. A report on the subject was ac- 
cepted by “Science” in April, will 
probably be published in September. 
e Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
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"s Always a Way to ay to do it better 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


FOAM CONTROL 


means better paper, 
and a host of other 
better products 


In paper making, the presence of foam 
at any particular stage of manufacture 
retards operations, and the foam bubbles 
produce ‘thin spots” which result in 
paper with poor surface characteristics. 
Excessive foam may even cause the fiber 
“web,” traveling along the paper ma- 
chine, to break completely —thus wasting 
time and materials. 


Application of a Nopco* defoamer elim- ; 4 : whe A 
aatue teomn Geuiditions within» cuatins of TOP: Sample is submitted to high speed agitation to determine tendency of 
: a system to foam. BOTTOM: Beaker #1 shows a foamy system after 30 sec- 
minutes, regardless of how great the onds high speed agitation. Beaker 42 shows the same system, also after 
volume or speed of pulp or paper produc- 30 seconds high speed agitation, but with a Nopco defoamer added. 
tion may be. 


Not only in paper making, but in a great variety foamers will solve your problem successfully. 

of manufacturing and processing operations, such as : : : , 
production of yeast, beet pang 0 and latex Nopco’s specifically developed chemicals, y _ Ml 
paints, development of foam is both troublesome find, offer nothing less than a better way of achiev- 
and injurious to the quality of the end-product. If ing better products. And we'll be glad to work with 
you have to combat undesirable foam conditions, | you closely—in your own plant, if you wish—to 
consult with us. We feel confident that one of make sure you obtain the most advantageous 
Nopco’s highly effective, “bubble busting’ de- results as economically as possible. 


ee ee ee ee ee i i el 


Other Outstanding NOPCO 
Processing Chemicals include: 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


EMULSIFIERS * LUBRICANTS 
PLASTICIZERS * SIZES * DETERGENTS es 

7 ical C 
DISPERSING AGENTS * METALLIC SOAPS Chemical Company 


HARRISON, N. J. 


Branches: Boston *« Chicago « Cedartown, Ga. ¢ Richmond, Calif, 


SURFACE TENSION REDUCING AGENTS 
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CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


EATE 
BUTYL STEARATE BUTYL OL 


uw E 
BUTYL “CELLOSOLVE . panne 
METHYL “CELLOSOLVE™ OLEA 
TARTRATE 
piBUTY op c& CC DIV. 
PALMITATES 
RICINOLEATES 
LAURATES 


for the 


STEARATES 
OLEATES 


armaceutical 


ic, Ph 
Textile, Cosmetic Allied 


Petroleum, Plastic and 
Industries 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 192! 


AN AVE. 
STATE ROAD and COTTM 





PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 














SODIUM BICARBONATE, use. 


Specialized Grain Sizes 


MONOHYDRATE of SODA 


SAL SODA 


Technical Service 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Phone Digby 4-2i8! 














OPINION... .22-e -@ 


Station researchers will also say in the 
July “Virginia Journal of Science” that 
chlorinated naphthalenes (as used in 
lube oil additives) are one cause of 
Disease X. 

e Sinclair Oil, which cooperated in 
the Virginia project, has changed its 
farm lube oil formulations to elimi- 
nate the additives under question. 
(Oddly enough, some farm animals 
seem to have a yen to lick off under- 
chassis greases.) 

e The USDA is planning experiments 
with other compounds. 

e Importantly, chlorinated naphtha- 
lenes are cited as only one possible 
cause. Experiment Stations have re- 
produced the disease by feeding 
alfalfa pellets, timothy hay, wheat 
concentrate—without the use of any 
chemical additive.—Ep. 


Soviet Origin Denied 
To THE EpiroR: REFERRING YOUR 
ISSUE OF JULY 5TH WE _ PROTEST 
STRONGLY AGAINST YOUR CONTENTION 
THAT A BELGIAN FIRM SOLD GSA 
30,000 TONS AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
MADE BY LEUNA WORKS OF SOVIET L.G. 
stop 30,000 TONS AMMONIUM. SUL- 
PHATE AWARDED TO US BY GSA ARE 
EXCLUSIVELY OF BELGIAN ORIGIN AND 
MANUFACTURE STOP WE HANDLE ONLY 
NITROGENOUS PRODUCTS MADE BY OUR 
AFFILIATED WORKS IN BELGIUM FROM 
WHICH OUR EXPORT CAPACITY 700,000 
TONS YEARLY STOP HANDLING SOVIET 
GOODS OR ANY MAKE OTHER THAN THAT 
OF OUR AFFILIATED BELGIAN WORKS IS 
OUT OF THE QUESTION FOR US STOP 
WE URGENTLY REQUEST IMMEDIATE 

RECTIFICATION, 

EDMOND VOITURON 
Director 
Comptoir Belge de L’Azote Cobelaz 
Brussels, Belgium 


We're Entitled 


To tHe Eprror: With regard to the 
letter headed “Too Hot to Print” in 
your July 19 issue, as a chemist I do 
not consider that either the industry 
or the profession is being maligned 
when the public is warned of possible 
hazards from _ insecticides, whether 
new or old and whether natural or 
synthetic. As a consumer I feel that 
we are entitled to protective action 
by qualified individuals in the Food 
& Drug Administration or other agen- 
cies concerned. 

Industry has capable scientific and 
legal advice—I would like to feel that 
the people as represented by their 
government has the same. 

Not long after the introduction of 
DDT on a widespread scale we read 
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What Properties in an Acid 
Do You Need Most? 





Gluconic 
Acid is 


+z Non-corrosive! 


Extensive lab y tests have shown Gluconic to be 
the least corrosive of the mild acids. 





+z Non-toxic! 


Other tests have demonstrated this acid’s non-toxicity. It is 
widely used in pharmaceutical preparations. 


+x An Effective Sequestering Agent! 


Inactivates metallic contaminants. Keeps trace metals from 
precipitating out of solution. 


These properties explain why Gluconic is a versatile acid. It is used 
widely as an ingredient of cleaning compounds, particularly those used 
for food and beverage equipment, and is effective in beerstone preven- 
tion. It is used in the textile industry as an acid catalyst for vat soluble 
ester printing pastes and as a sequestering agent to give sharper prints 
in dyeing operations. It is also used as a sequestering agent in tanning 
and in industrial water treatment. 

Gluconic acid may be the mild, non-toxic acid you have been look- 
ing for. It may help improve your present processing operations or sug- 
gest new ones. Additional information is contained in Technical Bulletins 


Nos. 29 and 33. Write: 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 605 Third St., San Francisco 7 


Manufacturing Chemists 
for Over 100 Years @ 
® 
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AMBURGER OPFPINTON . . 


of the development of resistant strains 
of certain insects. 

Resistant strains of human beings 
may unhappily be somewhat slower 
in developing... . 

A. J. KeLLy 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
We agree, of course, Reader Kelly, 
that we are all entitled to—and should 
strive to see that we get—protection 
from the hazards you mention. This 
is all we decry: irresponsible state- 
ments and wild exaggeration of facts 
made by pseudo-responsible “authori- 
ties” which damn all chemicals as 
evil, castigate our industry, under- 
mine the faith of the public.—Ep. 


E Cc O i] Oo M y : Fiber Predictions 


, To THE Epitor: . . .There’s a marked 
Specify COMME ei seinen oe , 
ae % y oe RCIAL Inland Waterw moe Transportation for discrepancy in predictions on synthetic 
bulk and liquid cargoes. Direct, one-carrier service . . . no ; ; 


. ; fibers . . . In your July 5 issue you 
interchanges . . . no layov ’ ! sore RR PO. ‘s 
a yovers save time and money: quote (in the Newsletter) American 


Cyanamid’s C. W. Bendigo’s predic- 
aga comers er eee ee tion that 1970 output of synthetic 


COMMERCIAL PETR UM & TRANSPORT co. fibers (not including rayon and ace- 

‘HOUSTON, TEXAS Q £> ouiciiee: mo. tate) would approach one _ billion 
© pounds a year. 

Railway Exchange Bldg In your digest of the President's 

AFFILIATES—BUTCHER-ARTHUR INC. WATERWAYS TRANSPORTATION, INC Material Policy Commission Report 








Mellie Esperson Bldg 


you quote the Commission as predict- 
ing 1975 production of synthetic fibers 
as four billion pounds. . . 
The PMPC figure is Gustav Egloff’s 
ORGANIC PEROXIDES . . . other predictions for synthetic 
fibers are presented in other chapters 
of the report. As you have probably 
learned, there are four different chap- 
ters on chemicals written by four 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS different industrial groups and the pre- 

DRYING ACCELERATORS ¢ OXIDATION dictions in these four chapters differ 

AGENTS e BLEACHING AGENTS greatly among themselves. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the 
PMPC staff did not see fit to cross- 

* * 

LUCIDOL LUPERCO check and attempt to reconcile the 

(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) (PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) various predictions . . . 

RayMonp H. EweEtu 


ALPEROX* C Manager 


quemucas ens, Yaneeee, Chemical Economics Service 
Stanford Research Institute 


LUPEROX’* LUPERSOL’ , . re, Cal. 


Thanks, R or Ewell. CV > : 
(PEROXIDE PASTES) (PEROXIDE SOLUTIONS) tanks cade I ae u ow pg 
of course, predictions it regards as sig- 


aificant, does not necessarily endorse 
SPECIAL ORGANIC PEROXIDES the opinions of the predicters. That's 
why all such sources are carefully 
cited.—Ep. 














“REGISTERED TRADEMARK 





CW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 


LUCIDOL DIVISION posible 


NOVADEL-AGENE CORPORATION Address all correspondence to: The 


‘ FFAL : ee Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 
€ fe oO 5, NeW: YOR: : : 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Celanese Corporation of America 
20 Sells as it Ships 


WITH 


’ RHEEMCOT 


55-gallon drums 


q 


Across the country, Celanese* products are on con- 
tinuous display in Rheemcote poster drums. The 
distinctive blue and white Celanese design is instantly 
recognized . . . easily remembered. 


Rheemcote containers can be lithographed in any 
number of colors, any design—including halftones 
such as the plant illustration on this Celanese drum. 
The high-gloss finish is tough, long-lasting. When 
necessary, interiors can be roller-coated with 
special protective lacquers. 


You'll be on the way to added prestige, added 
profits with Rheemcote drums. Wherever 
your product is shipped, your individual 

color scheme or trademark is an on-the- 
spot sales message to regular and pros- 
pective customers. For complete infor- 
mation on this powerful new advertis- 
ing medium, write RHEEM MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY—General Sales 
Offices, 570 Lexington Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Face US. PAT. OFF 


Rheem Manufacturing Plants in 22 Cities Around the World— WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF 
Plants and offices: Burlington, Linden, New Jersey + Chicago, Ill. 
« Houston, Texas « New Orleans, La. « New York, N. Y. « Newark, STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Richmond, San Francisco, San Pablo, South Gate, Calif., Sparrows Point, 
Md. « Foreign Plants: Brisbane, Fremantle, Melbourne, Sydney, Australia 
» Bristol, England + Buenos Aires, Argentina + Hamilton, Ontario 
e Lima, Peru « Rio De Janeiro, Brazil - Milan, Italy + Singapore 











(th STATE TO 
ENTER THE 
UNION 








st IN 

PRODUCTION 
N APRIL 28, 1788, when Maryland formal OF CHROMIUM 

e entered the ‘Galen, the chromium chemical Gil: ite VES 


industry was unknown. In fact, it was not until 
1798 that the heavy, dull black mineral named chromite was 
discovered in Russia. 

But from 1827 on Maryland has continuously been first 
in the development of the chromium chemical industry. In 
that year Isaac Tyson, the founder of the American chrome 
industry, started mining chromite ore at the rich Reed Mine 
in Jarrettsville, Harford County, Maryland. This ore was proc- 
essed abroad until 1845 when Mr. Tyson began the production POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 
of potassium bichromate not far from the present site of the 
world’s largest chromium chemical plant. KOREON (One-Bath Tan) 

This new Mutual plant at Baltimore, through the most 
advanced research and production methods, has effected note- AMMONIUM BICHROMATE 
worthy increases in the quality and quantity of its products. 

With another plant at Jersey City, Mutual assures you a de- CHROMIC ACID 
pendable source of chromium chemicals. 


ah MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SODIUM BICHROMATE 


SODIUM CHROMATE 
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NEWSLETTER 


Exclusive American rights to a unique nitrogen phosphate fer- 
tilizer process have been obtained by Stauffer Chemical Co. from Rumianca 
Societa per Azioni (Turin, Italy). 

Features: It produces a pelleted material that may be bagged and 
shipped without the aging period usually required for superphosphate. 
Using the standard raw materials—phosphate rock, sulfuric acid, ammonia 
—the process is continuous, permits variation of nitrogen content between 
5% and 10%, of phosphate content, between 12% and 25%. About the same 
proportion of phosphate is water-soluble as in single superphosphate. 

Stauffer will build a plant, but it hasn’t decided where or when. 
Other producers may also use the process under a sublicense. 








Tennessee Valley Authority’s new process for the same kind of 
product will also be commercialized. 

Associated Cooperatives, Inc., has purchased part of an existing 
nitrate plant at Sheffield, Ala., will refurbish it at a cost of about $2 million 
to produce 60,000 tons a year of 14-14-14 fertilizer. 

TVA’s process, so far tried only on pilot-plant scale, uses phos- 
phate rock, nitric acid, potash, ammonia and phosphoric acid. 











Further process news concerns one of the pioneer chemical areas 





—fluorine. Pennsalt is pushing chlorine trifluoride out of the experimental 
stage, is upping capacity at its Natrona, Pa., plant. 

While the material is a fluorinating agent for organic compounds, 
more significant in accounting for increased output is the hint that it may 
be a superior oxidizing agent in rocket fuels. 





In a lighter—and greener—vein is the news that research is fairly 
far along on the use of chlorophyll in textiles, to keep the wearer smelling 
fresh and sweet. 





A new fiber, but not for clothing, is the news this week from The 
Carborundum Co. Called “Fiberfrax,” it’s made in an electric furnace from 
alumina, sand and certain modifying agents. It stands up at temperatures 
over 2,300 F. Target markets: chemical filters, high-temperature insulation, 
fireproof and electrical papers. 

Available now only in bulk (2 lb. per cu. ft.), the material will 
eventually be made in felted blankets, bonded batts, tape and paper. Carbo- 
rundum can turn out 30 tons a month in its pilot unit. 





A new Maryland law stops water pollution before it starts. Calling 
for reports when discharge of waste is contemplated, and for a certificate 
of approval for construction of waste treatment works, the new regulation 
gives the state legal power to prevent discharges that exceed limits allowed 
by existing laws. 

Until now a new industry could locate in Maryland, build and 
operate a plant, discharge waste to a stream and create measurable pollu- 
tion before the state could take action. 
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NEWSLETTER 





Shortly after several firms moved to boost titanium output (see p. 
55), NPA met with industry and government representatives to spell out 
even more extensive plans for the strategic metal. 

Titanium output this year will be about 2,000 tons; it’s expected to 
rise 2,000 tons a year for the next three years—i.e., 8,000 tons by 1955. But 
while potential demand is high, actual demand—as represented by firm 
orders—falls short of that necessary to keep plants running. 

Recommendations: (1) The military should buy all current output 
at current prices—to stimulate technical progress, encourage production 


and thus eventually lower the price. (2) NPA should set up an Industry 
Advisory Committee. 











But at the same time NPA is eager to set up a new industry ad- 
visory committee, its Chemical Division is writing to members of its com- 
mittees to see what they think their future activities should be. 

Lifting of chemical controls has left them with little to do; and 
some of the committees haven’t met more than once since they were organ- 
ized a year or so ago. 








Du Pont appears to have scored at least one point in the final 
decrees in the antitrust suit against it and Imperial Chemical Industries. 

Late last week Judge Sylvester Ryan granted most of the “rem- 
edies” asked by the government, including an order that the defendants give 
up joint control of Canadian Industries Ltd., Duperial-Argentina and 
Duperial-Brazil. 

Other provisions: They must license their U.S. patents (including 
nylon) to all comers; make technical manuals available; permit licensees to 
ship products to any part of the world regardless of whether the defendants 
hold foreign patents. 

But government lawyers are upset about Judge Ryan’s provision 
for “reciprocal licensing,” as requested by Du Pont, which means that if a 
company wants to license a Du Pont patent, it must be prepared to license 
one of its patents if Du Pont wants it. Too much bargaining power, say 
antitrust attorneys. 














Good news for researchers is the fact that patent applications are 
now getting faster action by the U.S. Patent Office. 

The backlog of applications is down to 98,000—lowest in six years. 
Last year the backlog was 110,000, and three years ago it was over 200,000. 
Patents are now being issued in a little over a year after applications are filed. 








U.S. Public Health Service will continue to push fluoridation of 
municipal water supplies despite the Delaney committee’s warning that such 
encouragement may be premature—and despite Rep. Miller’s complaint that 
USPHS was going beyond the scope of its duties (CW, July 19). 

Using its authority to promote public health, USPHS will recom- 
mend fluoridation “unless it hears from Congress.” 








Rambunctious Glenn McCarthy is countering Dresser Industries 
$1 million suit (see p. 15) with a suit for $11 million or more against 
Dresser, claiming the plant it built for him never operated properly. 





Fighting mad, McCarthy claims that he turned down a Dresser 
proposal (which Dresser dentes making) to settle his indebtedness, and the 
suit is timed to hinder his offering of stock in Glenn McCarthy, Inc. 


. . - The Editors 
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«TO LEARN 
HOW TRAMP IRON CAN 
BE REMOVED FROM 
CHEMICALS / 


MAGNETIC 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR 2 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING LINES / 

_ Anew, big sixteen-page catalog gives complete engineering 

® specifications, drawings. illustrations and descriptions of 25 
> different types of Minico Magnetic Separators for use in the 

chemical industry. Get your copy today.....lt’s FREE / 
Use the coupon below. 


DO YOU KNOW... that ERIEZ designed every 
major type of permanent magnetic Separator onthe TKNOW! I'M 
market today ? These include Ainico Magnetic Pulleys, “ s FAVIN’ RIGHT 
Drums, Pipeline Traps, Conveyor Magnets, Pipe Rolls, 
Micro-Magnetic Separators, Magnetic Humps, Industrial 
Plate-Type Magnets and the new revolutionary 
ATOMagnets ! ERIEZ research can help you too! 


SEVERAL LARGE 
SOAP COMPANIES 
xy vse ERIEZ plate-type 
C. ATOMagnets in around 
pipe magnetic separator 
or pipeline trap to 
remove metal particles 
from chips or Soap in 
the liquid stage. Prevention 
of product contamination 
YD is the objective. 
Success is the result. 
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My Contamination or Separation Problem is: 
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Please Send Me the FREE Catalog #15 
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prostem: Armor plate for eyes 


prostem: A hemoglobin laboratory 
for use at patient’s bedside 


sd ah 
ANSWER: If you dropped steel balls on 
your glasses, they'd shatter in dangerous 
splinters. AO safety-goggle lenses won’t 
splinter. Scientists at American Optical 
devised a heat treatment that makes glass 

many times as strong, eves safer. 





ANSWER: Today, a physician need not send blood samples to a laboratory for 
hemoglobin analysis and delay diagnosis. Within 3 minutes, he can read 
the answer in the Hb-Meter. This meter is so fast that a patient’s condition 
can be watched during treatment. Heart of the instrument is an accurately 
polished glass wedge, graded in color, against which the blood sample can 
be matched. The Hb-Meter is a creation of American Optical Company. 


prosiem: Lo keep movie film 
from catching fire 


ANSWER: Right, film shielded by ordinary glass catches fire. 
Left, AO heat-absorbing glass pri vents fire. This glass, 
developed for floods and projectors, absorbs 90% of heat 
from projected light, passes movie-film color in true values. 
Write us about your development problems. American 
Optical Company, 61 Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass, 
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New Fiber, More Fiber 


This week, there were indications that 
a synthetic fiber which has seen much 
of its development in Europe would 
be the entry of Allied Chemical into 
the fiber field. 

The company’s certificate of necessity 
for nylon (CW Newsletter, July 26) 
will not be used to produce the “nor- 
mal” filament, but instead, a capro- 
lactam-based nylon.® 

As yet, Allied’s plans are nebulous. 
In development work on polyamides 
at its Morristown, N. J., labs, it says 
it has developed a process of its own 
that might allow it to by-pass other 
patents on the material. In any case, 
it hasn’t yet licensed anybody's 
patents. 

Plant location has not been deter- 
mined, and, of course, might not be 
until evaluation of the fiber is com- 
plete and top management gives its 
go-ahead. However, Allied told DPA 
that it wanted to build a plant oe ae 
of producing 20 million pounds of 
fiber per year. DPA, in turn, approved 
tax amortization covering $23.2 mil- 
lion worth of facilities. 

Fiber Qualities: Work on _poly- 
amides indicates that nylon 6 has a 
melting point considerably below that 
of nylon 66. Other qualities are rough- 
ly comparable. 

Allied isn’t saying whether it has 
gotten around such a disadvantage; 
but it does point out that, in any case, 
there is a considerable market for 
low-temperature uses. (A price ad- 
vantage would also help.) 

If Allied goes ahead with the proj- 
ect on a commercial scale, it would 
be the third U. S. polyamide producer. 
On the basis of DPA’s plans for pro- 
duction of 270 million pounds of nylon 
per year by 1956, the breakdown 
would be like this: Du Pont, 200 mil- 
lion; Chemstrand, 50 million, and 
Allied, 20 million. 

A complicating factor is the court 
order in the Du Pont-ICI anti-trust 
case, which requires compulsory li- 
censing of nylon patents. However, 
the present head-start of Du Pont, and 
to a lesser extent, of Chemstrand, 
might be too great. 

Allied, however, could logically 
switch to nylon 66 production. 

* The material has been known as Perlon L 
(for lactam) and as nylon 6, since its monomer 
contains six carbon atoms. The Du Pont-ICI 


filament is nylon 66, since it is a copolymer of 
two six-carbon materials. 
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Larger View: But certainly, the 
over-all synthetic picture includes a 
good deal more than nylons—even if 
DPA didn’t want to realize it (CW, 
July 12). At the same time that it 
granted Allied its certificate and gave 
Du Pont three others for nylon expan- 
sion, it tried to brush off the lint of 
27 other fiber expansion applications. 
DPA’s reason: It can give tax aid 
for expansion purposes only when the 
material in question has direct de- 
fense uses. The military—says DPA— 
has made no black-and-white com- 
mitments that would make other fibers 
eligible. 

Included out are Du Pont’s a-build- 
ing $36.1 million Orlon facilities at 
Camden, S. C., (and Waynesboro, Va.) 
and its $51.7 million Dacron plant at 
Kingston, N.C., (and Gibbstown, N.J., 
and Seaford, Del.). 

Union Carbide was turned down on 
its $1.3 million pilot plant at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and its projected $30 
million Draper, N.C. plant. 

Two other turndowns came on ap- 
plications from American Cyanamid 
($40.6 million) and Tennessee East- 
man ($18 million) for plants to make 
their still-experimental acrylic fibers. 

But in number at least, DPA’s turn- 
downs on rayon and acetate applica- 
tions took the prize: 


Value 
Company, location ($ Million) 
RAYON CORD: 
American Enka, Lowland, Tenn. 1.9 
American Viscose, Front Royal, Va. 30.6 
Du Pont, Buffalo, N.Y. 1.9 
Industrial Rayon, Painesville & 
Cleveland, O., Los Angeles, Cal. 
National Auto Fibre, Riverbank, Cal. 
RAYON OR ACETATE STAPLE: 
American Bemberg, Elizabethton, 
Tenn. 
American Viscose, Nitro, W.Va., 
Roanoke, Va. 
Celanese, Rock Hill, S.C. 
Courtalds, Salco, Ala. 
Delaware Rayon, New Castle, Del. 
Hartford-Rayon, Rocky Hill, Conn. 
Industrial Rayon, Covington, Va. 
Tennessee Eastman, Kingsport, Tenn. 14.5 


Unrequited IOU's 


The contractor who in 1949 built the 
McCarthy Chemical Co. plant in Win- 
nie, Texas, says that he is getting tired 
of waiting for multimillionaire Glenn 
H. McCarthy to pay for the $836,289 
job. 

Dresser Industries, Inc., of Dallas, 


has sued the opulent Texas oil man 
for $1 million, including a 10% penalty 
and 4% interest. Dresser says that 
McCarthy, who also owns Houston’s 
fabulous Shamrock Hotel, had signed 
12 promissory notes for $69,690 each, 
payable monthly beginning Oct. 1, 
1949, and that none of these payments 
has been made to date. 

At present, the chemical plant in 
Winnie is being operated by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., to which 
McCarthy reportedly owes $20 mil- 
lion. 


One for the Coast 


First polyethylene plant on the West 
Coast will be Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals’ $36 million installation in 
Los Angeles County, Cal. Capacity 
will be 50-60 million pounds of the 
plastic and 5-10 million pounds of 
ethylene glycol. 

Exact location of the new plant has 
not yet been made public. DPA cer- 
tificates of necessity for the project 
have been issued, however, and de- 
sign and engineering work are under 
way. First on the Pacific Coast to 
manufacture both polyethylene and 
ethylene glycol, the plant will supply 
that area as well as the Mountain 
states with these materials. 

The glycol, of course, is made from 
ethylene oxide. Presumably Carbide 
will sell any oxide in excess of its 
West Coast glycol requirements, or 
use it otherwise in its own operations. 

The new plant is Carbide’s third 
for polyethylene; the others are lo- 
cated at South Charleston, W. Va., 
and Texas City, Tex. Only other pro- 
ducer of the plastic, Du Pont, makes 
it at its Sabine River plant in Texas. 


T-Day For Du Pont 


If all the defendants in the Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust suit against the Du 
Ponts come to Chicago for the trial 
starting Nov. 18, it'll be as much of 
a family reunion as was their com- 
pany’s 150th anniversary celebration 
last month. 

This week, the Government’s com- 
plaint was amended by adding the 
names of 115 individuals and one 
corporation (Wilmington Trust Co.) to 
the original list of defendants: Pierre, 
Irenee and the late Lammot du Pont 
as individuals and E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., General Motors, U.S. 


Rubber, Christiana Securities, and 
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Delaware Realty & Investment Co. 

No Blanket Complaint: At first, the 
Justice Department’s Antitrust Divi- 
sion sought to aim this suit at all per- 
sons related to the principal defend- 
ants by blood or marriage and who 
hold stock in the corporations speci- 
fied. District Judge Walter J. La Buy 
said no dice, the Government would 
have to name its defendants or for- 
get about them. 

So now Prosecutor Willis Hotchkiss, 
Midwest chief of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, trotted out the names. Some are 
little children; some are of advanced 
age (Pierre du Pont is 83). Unavail- 
ingly, defense attorneys argued that 
expanding the list of defendants 
would cause delay and would be 
prejudicial to the interests of those al- 
ready named. 

“Purchasing Preference”: Formal 
charge against the Wilmington clan 
is that the  stockholding pattern 
among them is conducive to purchas- 
ing preferences and tends to shut out 
competitors, in violation of the Sher- 
man Act. 

Here’s the way Hotchkiss alleges 
this system works: The 118 individuals 
own the majority of voting stock in 
Wilmington Trust, which holds stock 
in the other firms. Delaware Realty 
stock is owned by the families of the 
eight brothers and sister of Pierre du 
Pont. That company and the first three 
defendants own 90% of stock in Chris- 
tiana Securities, which in turn owns 
controlling stock of the Du Pont com- 
pany. 

The Du Pont company owns 23% 
of G. M. stock, and the Government 
feels that’s equivalent to control. As 
individuals, the Du Ponts own 17% of 
U.S. Rubber’s outstanding common 
stock. 

Mutual Aid Circle: Now, says the 
Justice Department, with that set-up, 
G. M. favors Du Pont and U.S. Rub- 
ber in buying supplies for making 
autos; U.S. Rubber and Du Pont buy 
automotive equipment from G. M.; 
G. M. turns its chemical discoveries 
over to Du Pont for exploitation; and 
so on and so forth, in cozy circles. 

This is what the Government wants 
the court to order. That the Du Pont 
company and members of the family 
sell their stock in G. M. and 
U.S. Rubber, and be enjoined from re- 
acquiring stock and control in those 
concerns. 

The defense probably will contend 
that a U.S. citizen is entitled to own 
stock, whether his name is du Pont 
or Jones, and that to limit ownership 
is a step toward socialism. It’s a case 
that may shake up a big segment of 
American industry. 


must 
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COUNTRY-WIDE PHENOMENON: Chemical industry grows like teen-ager.° 


Skimming the Hurdles 


Building contractors, bolstered by trained organizations 
and free-wheeling financing, are hopping handily over all hurdles 
in keeping the chemical expansion program moving on schedule. 





Although new chemical construction jobs are being 





projected at a record rate, contrators have managed to cut their 
backlogs of this kind of work by about 10% in first half of 1952. 


Despite obstacles like inflated prices, 
material shortages and labor difficul- 
ties, the chemical industry in the 
United States is well on the road to- 
ward achieving its 1952 expansion 
goal—boosting capacity by 12%. 

And the reason that these hurdles 
are being surmounted with routine 
nonchalance in this 1.5 billion-dollar 
construction program is that the in- 
dustry is being served by a corps of 
resourceful contractors with two big 
assets: 

e Since 1940, these contractors 
have built up large, versatile organi- 
zations that will bid on a _ million- 
dollar contract as casually as your 
newsstand dealer sells you an evening 
paper. 

e Because of the importance of 
most big chemical construction proj- 
ects to national defense, the govern- 


ment has been granting financial help 
(tax relief and loans) that enables a 
contractor to put emphasis on speed 
rather than on the economy that would 
be required in more competitive cir- 
cumstances. 

Thick and Fast: Even though chem- 
ical construction work is being planned 
and contracted for at a faster rate 
than ever before (except during the 
early years of World War II, when 
much of its expansion was of a tem- 
porary nature), the building contrac- 
tors have more than kept pace with 
demands. 

That chemical construction job ord- 
ers have been coming along thick and 
fast is shown by these figures from 


g a marshland realm of mud and 

hese surveyors are staking out a 

4 new construction job for Free 

port Sulphur Co. near one of the mouths of the 
Mississippi River at Garden Island Bay, La. 
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Defense Production Administration: 
In the first 14 months (through last 
year) DPA certificates of necessity 
were issued, the chemical industry’s 
share stood at about $1.4 billion; and 
during the first six months of this 
year, that figure swelled by another $1 
billion. 

Nevertheless, contractors have been 
catching up on this prodigious heap 
of work. A nation-wide CHEMICAL 
WEEK survey indicates that the leading 
contractors have trimmed their back- 
logs of chemical construction orders by 
about 10% since Jan. 1. Obviously, 
however, the backlogs are still of 
formidable size. 

Regional Variation: It appears that 
contractors in the East have been 
catching up on their job orders faster 
than those in other parts of the coun- 
try—or maybe, to look at it a different 
way, more chemical construction is 
being undertaken in other sections. 

Two contractors who do much of 
their work in the New York- New 
Jersey area estimated that their chemi- 
cal backlogs had shrunk by 30% and 
25%, respectively, since January. Cali- 
fornia and New England builders are 
finishing old jobs as fast as new ones 
come along. Contractors on the Texas 
Gulf Coast calculated they had re- 
duced their backlog by just 3% in the 
six-month period. On the other hand, 
a big building company in Chicago 
contentedly reported that its chemical 
work-load has increased by 15%. 

One large firm in New York, spe- 
cializing in plants for fertilizer chemi- 
cals and acids, completed 23 projects 
and started 43 during the first half of 
this year. It claims to have more sul- 
furic acid and __ fertilizer-ammonia 
plants on order now than at any time 
since 1940. 

Gestation Period: Many contractors 
agree that there’s an average waiting 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


of about six months between the 
time a contract is awarded and the 
date when construction is started. 
They cite numerous reasons for this 
time lag: 

One Texas contractor blames gov- 
ernment red tape for about two months 
of the hold-up on a good-sized job, 
and he complains that this situation 
is worse than it was a year ago. A 
Chicago builder remarks that a five- 
month interval for engineering and 
procurement has been in vogue for 
so long that it now seems normal. 
Another expert in this field figures 
that when a chemical job includes 
complete design, procurement and 
construction, there’s a lapse of about 
a vear and a half from letting the 
contract to getting the plant in pro- 
duction. 

In the case of a chemical job for 
which the contract was signed June 
|, these are the expected delays: wait- 
ing for DPA certificate, completion of 
design, obtaining construction mate- 
rials, legal steps to secure deeds to 
plant site, building access roads to 
property, building railroad spurs, and 
collecting heavy earth-moving equip- 
ment. 

Adolescent Growth: Not withstand- 
ing these irksome delays, the chemical 
industry’s physical being has been 
growing like a teen-age country boy 
this year. This has been a country- 
wide phenomenon, as seen in_ this 
survey. 

In South Acton, Mass., a contractor 
completed Dewey & Almy’s 254-acre, 
$3 million dollar plant for manufacture 
of dioctyl and dibutyl phthalates. 
Clear across the country in Ventura, 
Calif., work began on a multi-million- 
dollar plant for production of am- 
monia by Shell Chemical Corp. 

Linden, N. J., became the site of a 
$1.5 million pilot plant for American 


time 
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“Obviously, construction order backlogs 
are still of formidable size.” 
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“Six-month time lag on starting con- 
struction now seems normal.” 
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Cyanamid, and Union Carbide award- 
ed a multi-million-dollar contract for 
a new plant at Seadrift, Texas. Penn- 
sylvania Salt is putting up $8 million 
for a Calvert City, Ky., plant that will 
make hydrogen fluoride, sulfuric acid, 
chlorine and lye. North Chicago, IIL, 
is the home of Abbott Laboratories’ 
new $3 million chemical plant. Gar- 
field Chemical and Stauffer are collab- 
orating on a phosphate fertilizer plant 
at Salt Lake City. 

Future’s Outlook: All through the 
55-day steel strike this summer, chemi- 
cal construction work proceeded pretty 
much on schedule. This was because 
contractors have formed habits of 
thrift and frugality in saving steel from 
one job to the next. Now, many a 
contractor's cache of structural steel 
has been depleted, and steel produc- 
tion still isn’t back to capacity. 

Except for procurement of steel, 
the waiting period on chemical con- 
struction jobs has been shortening, 
avers the spokesman of a plant build- 
ing-and-equipping company whose in- 
come for the first six months of this 
year was nearly $77 million (compared 
to $47 million for the first half of 
1951). Now, he figures, itll take a 
month or so to find out how rapidly 
the steel makers can refill their pipe- 
lines. 

But with contracting companies 
geared to handle some of the largest 
and fastest building jobs since the 
six-day creation of the universe, it 
appears that a temporary shortage of 
steel will be the only serious deterrent 
to another near-miracle in chemical 
expansion during the last six months 
of 1952. 


LEGAL. «2 6 « © «+ 


Stingy With Patents: Seven American 
companies*® are among the pharma- 
ceutical concerns that reportedly have 
become highly irked at the Italian 
Central Patent Office’s grudging reluc- 
tance to issue patents on their prod- 
ucts. One thing that adds to these 
companies’ wrath is the belief that 
while the Patent Office is sitting on 
their patent applications, Italian firms 
are selling those drugs—possibly with 
slightly changed formulas—and are 
refusing to pay royalties. A Swiss 
company, J. R. Geigy A. G. Chimische 
Fabriken, asked for a DDT patent in 
1939, finally got it in 1951 after twice 
appealing to Italy’s highest court. 
Parke, Davis applied for a patent 
on chloramphenicol in 1948 and still 
is twiddling its thumbs waiting for 
the Patent Office to act. Only con- 

* Abbott Laboratories, Ciba, American Cy 


namid, Eli Lilly, Commercial Solvents, Merck, 
Parke Davis 
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solation for the non-Italian drug com- 
panies, according to one spokesman: 
“Italians who steal our formulas can’t 
export the products, because we have 
patents in most other countries and 
can stop the Italian shipments at port 
customs offices.” 


Double Jeopardy 
Companies working on defense con- 
tracts for Uncle Sam can count on 
facing one Congressional inspection 
after another, particularly if the job is 
one that can be described with head- 
line-happy words like “billion-dollar 
H-bomb project.” 

Last fall, the contractor (Du Pont) 
and the 12 AFL labor unions working 
on the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Savannah River Project “passed in- 
spection” as the “watchdog” commit- 
tee on defense production made its 
rounds of that South Carolina site. 
Now, these same parties find them- 
selves blistered in print by a report of 
another Congressional unit. 

Agencies Also Hit: This report, pub- 
lished this week by the House special 
subcommittee on labor relations, also 
sears the AEC and the Department 
of Labor. These agencies are branded 
as accomplices in a plot to side-track 
Taft-Hartley in hiring practices. 

To the question as to whether 
there’s an emergency situation that 
would justify short-circuiting the Taft- 
Hartley law, the subcommittee an- 
swers with a vigorous “No.” It recog- 
nizes the project’s importance to 
national safety and the need to com- 
plete the job at the earliest possible 
moment, but nevertheless: 

“. .. decries the utter disregard of 
the basic rights of our citizens to seek 
and obtain employment in whatever 
field they may be qualified.” 

Solons Are Piqued: Apparently 
miffed by what they called “a very 
thinly veiled arrogance” on the part of 
Du Pont officials, committee members 
headed by Rep. Barden (D., N.C.) 
drew up a 10 count bill of particulars 
attacking the project’s principals. 

Among the committee’s allegations: 
a preferential hiring system was in- 
stituted and tolerated; company noti- 
fied unions of number of employees 
needed; company refused offers of 
state employment service to help find 
workers; company kept AEC officials 
“ignorant or impotent”; union mem- 
bership was made a prerequisite for 
employment; workers could not ob- 
tain jobs unless recommended by un- 
ions; and unions “indicated their grati- 
tude to Du Pont for its cooperation.” 

Du Pont Replies: Equally emphatic 
is Du Pont’s denial of these charges. 
Chief Engineer Granville M. Read de- 
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Fire in Quake’s Wake 


HEAVY SHOCKS from the earth- 
quake that shook most of California 
recently set off this fire at the Paloma 
refinery eight miles south of Bakers- 
field. The refinery, a cycling plant 
operated by Western Gulf Oil but 
owned by six oil companies, suffered 
damages roughly estimated at $1 mil- 


lion. It is now completely shut down, 
and it is not known when it will be 
on stream again turning out black 
oil, butane, propane, natural gasoline 
and debutanized condensate for its 
owners. There was no other major 
damage to chemical process plants 
resulting from the quake. 





clares that his company: 

e Has no agreement to use AFL 
members exclusively. 

e Hires on the basis of qualifica- 
tion, medical examination, and se- 
curity. 

e Does not require employees to 
maintain union membership. 

e Keeps no records on union mem- 
bership of employees. 

e Pays wages at rates set by Gov- 
ernment. 


“We heartily subscribe to the belief 
that no one spending tax funds is 
above investigation by Congress,” 
Read concedes, “providing the investi- 
gations are objective and do not over- 
lap.” He says the plant is taking shape 
rapidly and that labor efficiency con- 
tinues at a high level. 

Profiting by what has happened in 
South Carolina, defense plant man- 
agers are saving all their “Welcome, 
Congressmen” signs and ribbons— 
they probably can be used again soon. 


CURRENT LIST OF DPA-CERTIFIED FACILITIES 


Company, Location 
Kelley Island Lime G Transport, Presque Isle 
County, Mich. 
Allied Chemical G Dye, Kingston, W. Va 


Air Reduction, Chicago, III. 


Seaboard Oil of Del., Park County, Wyo 
Columbian Carbon, Conroe, Texas 
Union Carbide G Carbon, Hastings, W. Va. 


Skelly Oil, Stephens County, Okla. 

Dow Chemical, Pittsburg, Calif. 

American Cyanamid, Willow Island, W. Va. 
Koppers, Follansbee, W. Va 

Calhio Chemicals, Lake County, Ohio 


Hooker Electrochemical, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Linde Air Products, Tonawanda, 7 
Hercules Powder, Parlin, N. J 


Strux Corp., Lindenhurst, N. Y. 
Durez Plastics G Chemicals, North Tonawanda, 


N.Y. 
Hercules Powder, Hopewell, Va. 


Monsanto Chemical, Texas City, Texas 
Davison Chemical, Cincinnati 


Union Oil, Wilmington, Calif 


Amount 


% Cer- 
Certified 


Product tified 
Limestone 


$8,300,000 
Metallurgical coke 


5,420,000 


Liquid oxygen, argon, 
nitrogen 
Sulfur 
Carbon black 
Liquid hydrocarbon 
concentrates 
Isobutane 
Methionine 
Melamine 
Naphthalene 
n-Trichloromethyi- 
thiotetrahydro- 
phthalimide 800,000 
Lindone 411,700 
Silane, silicones 751,000 
Chemicals 1,420,000 
Cellulose acetate flake 2,024,179 
Cellulose acetate mold- 
ing powder 409,412 
Cellulose acetate 123,168 
Phenolic resins 3,346,700 


4,374,170 


Nitrocellulose 
Nitrocellulose products 
Vinyl resins 


Petroleum cracking 
catalysts 
Ammonia 


600,000 
5,000,000 


(Correction of Previous Listing) 


Diamond Alkali, Houston, Texas 


Methylene chloride 1,119,000 
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5) YEARS OF SERVICE 


A horizontal seam-rolling machine is used to smooth, 
harden and round up copper shells to closer tolerances than 
can be done by hand. Designed and built by Vulcan mechan- 
ical engineers, it can handle material up to % inches thick 
and shell sections up to 16 feet in length. 





FOR 


PRECISION FABRICATION “ay 


The Vulcan Manufacturing Division has long been known for reliable 
fabrication work. Tolerance standards developed at Vulcan are widely 
used by engineers in the chemical process industries. 


Careful design and workmanship with attention to details insures the 
purchaser against trouble in meeting specifications. This precision manu- 
facturing has led to the building by Vulcan of a number of specialized 
machines capable of holding close tolerances in forming operations. 
In addition to the machines shown, machine operation is used in flanging 
of tower shells. 


Turning collars on heads and trays is everyday work fer 
this machine. Collars turned are uniform and the troyé are 
facilities are ready for the special jobs so frequently hard to place with kept round and flat. Precision turning of this type greatly 
expedites assembling and fitting the trays into the fower 
shell sections. In the finished tower it assures level trays for 
maximum efficiency and trouble-free operation. 


Supplemented with all of the standard production machinery, Vulcan 


one manufacturer assuming complete responsibility. 


Take advantage of Vulcan design and shop ability to 
produce process equipment to specification with precision. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention, 


Vuican 





A specially-built bar-bending machine can cold form bars 
‘ up to two inches by four inches into circles thirty inches in 
VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION — Socosross¥e. hen ottt se det snlsy 
stiffening rings, backing flanges, lap collars and for internal 

-~ 
fhe VULCAN Copper & SUPPLY Co., General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO tray support rings. Rings or flanges formed on this machine 


hel ! 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO are held to a close tolerance for roundness and flatness 
VICKERS VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


DIVISIONS OF THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO.: 
VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION « VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION « VULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION « VULCAN INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DIVISION 


@ ‘SODIUM CHROMATE 
e POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 
e SODIUM SULPHATE 





























NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. JERSEY CITY 5, N. J. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. . 
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SCOUTMASTER of Troop 1, Beacon, N.Y., is spare-time activ- Don Williams, Albert Green and Art Eischens. At The Texas 
ity of Floyd Philgreen, here huddled over map with (I. to r.) Co. Beacon Labs, he’s a group leader. 


Scientists Make Good Neighbors Too 


No enterprise can be completely suc- the local level, that sanction can be oratories of The Texas Co. at Beacon, 
cessful without public sanction. That’s measured by community relations: Are N. Y. and the Hudson River Valley 
one business fact that most companies they good, bad or indifferent? communities that are “home” to Texaco 
are becoming more aware of today. On Relations between the Beacon Lab- men there are unquestionably good; 


. 


“CLUB | 
i 


SINGERS AND OFFICERS of local choral group are (I. to r.) RAY FIETSAM (r.), asst. Supt.: at Beacon Labs, talks ‘fellow 
research chemists Charlie Holden, Bob Conary and J. R. Morris. Kiwanian, City Judge Ben Roosa, into.speaking-date. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. . 


MAYOR OF FISHKILL, N.Y., G. W. (Bill) Luther greets town BANK PRESIDENT S. A. Robinson discusses Texaco employee 
clerk, Mrs. Myrtle Maynard. Bill is a Texaco engineer. savings plan with Beacon Savings trustee, Kiwanian Fietsam. 


... Lab Workers 


CW went looking for the “why,” came 
back with these pictures that show how 
chemists, engineers and physicists get 
along because they are the community. 

But you will find in these pictures 
no blueprint of what they are doing. 
That’s because the Beacon atmosphere 
has developed from a point of view 
rather than a formalized program. 

Good Catches: The Beacon attitude 
has matured from one of suspicion on 
the part of the local citizens, histori- 
cally concerned with manual trades, 
when Texaco scientists first moved in 
20 years ago. These newcomers were 
college men, perhaps better educated 
than they, and many with a research 
bent were somewhat diffident. 

“The first break came when mothers 
realized that all the nice young col- 
lege boys added up to a lot of eligible 
males,” an old-time Dutchess County 
official recalls. 

Whatever the causes, the commu- 
nity and laboratory did get together; 
the stereotype of the ivory scientist 
has been swept away. The chemist, 
the physicist, the engineer . . . they 
are merely the next door neighbor. 

The “scientist” is the fellow who 
helps keep the volunteer fire depart- 
ment up to par, who teaches map read- 
ing to youngsters at Boy Scout meet- 
ings, who helps plot the year’s program 
for the county choral group. He serves 
on the school board, teaches Sunday 
School, is a bank trustee, is a member 
of service clubs—does the hundred and 
one tasks (some far removed from the 
spotlight) that keep a community 
alive. 

MANY AT BEACON LABS, like chemist Bob VanVleck (r.), Sunday School Superin- _ This philosophy of “good citizen- 
tendent, work with Rev. Bruce Stearns (1.) in affairs of The Fishkill Methodist Church. ship”—a disposition to pitch in which 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 
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SCHOOL ADDITION occupies Beacon Labs vet (and education TALKING EQUIPMENT are Frank Morgan (r.), Texaco engineer 
board member) Ross Cobb (I.) and contractor Ernest Ciferri. who heads Chelsea Fire Co., and railroader Sandy Sanderson. 


Take Boss's Cue 


characterizes Beacon—stems from the 
Superintendent of Beacon Laborato- 
ries, Carl E. Cummings. Cummings is 
a veteran Texaco engineer. 

He was called to active duty in 
1941, served in the Petrol, Oil and 
Lubricants services, and when return- 
ed to inactive status with rank of 
colonel in 1945, he was named super 
intendent at Beacon. 

Cummings’ concern with the na- 
tion’s preparedness is typical of his 
attitude toward public service. Instead 
of putting his responsibilities in moth 
balls with his uniform, he determined 
that the lessons learned in procurement 
and distribution of petroleum products 
need not be lost. He helped gather a 
group of ex-POL men to recommend 
changes in supply methods to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; and he continues 
active in reserve affairs affecting pe- 
troleum. 

It’s the same way at Beacon. Many 
otherwise reticent research men have 
been encouraged by his example and 
word to participate in public affairs 
and run for office. This is the way 
he sees it: 

“A well-rounded man who accepts 
his community responsibilities has a 
breadth of outlook which increases his 
personal pleasures and is bound to give 
him valuable perspective in his re- 
search work, .. . One of the first things 
we do in orienting a young chap just 
out of school is to emphasize that if 
he is to enjoy life in the community, 
he must help out. Neighborliness takes 
a little effort.” 

And the “little effort” is paying 
off in the friendly attitude toward 


ol AIR-SPOTTER J. Perry Dilworth does stint in tiny room in an old farm shed. Perry, 
Texaco in Beacon. supervisor of his local observer group, is project leader in the Grease Dept. at Beacon. 
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have you tried coupling 
mineral oil-fatty oil mixtures 
with ADOL Fatty Alcohols? 


A bots are soluble in most mineral oils and all fatty oils 
... Should make excellent coupling agents for those products 
where such mixtures are used. 


If you make a soap, a soap-mineral oil mixture, a face cream, 
or any one of the many industrial and consumer products that 
contain a blend of mineral and fatty materials, chances are 
ApoL Fatty Alcohols can help you make a better product. 


ApDOLs are available in several different grades, both saturated 
and unsaturated. The solid ADOLS are white, amorphus flakes 
. .. liquid ADOLs are light colored. All ADOLs are pure fatty 
alcohols; can be sulfated, sulfonated, esterfied, nitrated, chlo- 
rinated or phosphated. 


Write for samples and specifications TODAY! 


ARCHER *® DANIELS * MIDLAND COMPANY 
Chemical Products Division * 2191 West 110th St. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 








FOREIGN... 


Japanese government has reduced al- 
location of foreign exchange available 
to purchase phosphate rock so that 
imports for the six months ending in 
September won't total over 240,000 
tons. The figure for the previous 
period was 450,000 tons. 


e 
No Delaney Down Under? The Aus- 
tralian Government is opposed to the 
creation of a special investigating 
Royal Commission to study proprie- 
tary drugs and so-called secret reme- 
dies. Reason: It’s unconstitutional. 

e South Australia has added cor- 

tisone to the “poison list” of drugs. 
It is now available only by special 
prescription from a qualified doctor. 
The Central Board of Health has also 
objected to misleading use of word 
“cortisone” on labels and in ads for 
certain patent medicines. 
Canadian Dollars in Israel: Canadian 
capital to the extent of 100,000 Israeli 
pounds (about $100,000) has now 
been added to British, American, 
South African and Israeli money in- 
vested in Fertilizers & Chemicals, 
Ltd. of Haifa. Palestine Economic 
Corp of Canada Ltd., through its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Canada Is- 
raeli Development Corp., made the 
investment. 

Fertilizers & Chemicals, a company 
formed by Palestine Potash, Ltd., is 
just completing a sulfuric acid plant, 
has an extensive development plan 
under way. 


2 

Pfizer in Brazil: Chas. Pfizer has es- 
tablished a manufacturing subsidiary, 
Pfizer Inter-American, S.A., to proc- 
ess and distribute antibiotics and other 
pharmaceuticals in Brazil. Plant will 
be in Sao Paulo; company headquar- 
ters in Rio de Janeiro. 

Fursland Laboratories, which pre- 
viously distributed Pfizer products in 
Brazil, collaborated in setting up the 
new company . 


BABOSR. . 2 2 + 


New Labor Contracts: Wage increases 
of 9¢ and 10¢ an hour for the 400 
employees at Socony-Vacuum’s refin- 
ery in Buffalo, N. Y., have been ap- 
proved by WSB, retroactive to April 
28, boosting the plant wage rate 
average to $2.08 . . . At Orange, 
Texas, Du Pont is granting a 5¢ 
hourly wage increase to employees 
at the Sabine River Works plant, with 
shift differentials going up from 5¢ to 
6¢ for second shift and from 10¢ to 
12¢ for third shift—all subject to WSB 
approval .. . A general wage boost 
of 15¢ an hour, plus higher shift 
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differentials, has ended a 70-day 
strike at Phillips Petroleum’s Hillyard 
refinery near Spokane, Wash. . . 
Diamond Match Co. and United Pa- 
perworkers of America (CIO) have 
agreed on a general wage hike of 
6'2¢ an hour for employees at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., whose minimum wage 
rate now goes up to $1.20 an hour... 
The new two-year contract between 
Vanadium Corp. of America and Dis- 
trict 50, United Mine Workers, pro- 
vides for a 5¢ hourly pay rise, higher 
shift differentials, and liberalized vaca- 
tion and insurance benefits. 
a 
Strikes & Lock-out: Two strikes and 
an alleged lock-out are the principal 
battle lines of Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union (CIO) this summer. 
OWIU says its strikers against Car- 
bide & Carbon at Whiting, Ind., have 
been out for four months “and they're 
planning to hold out for many more 
months.” The union says the company 
refuses to discuss most of the issues. 
. « » OWIU members at Great Falls, 
Mont., have been striking for more 
than three months against Phillips Pe- 
troleum, and the union says the refin- 
ery there will rust to the ground be- 
fore the men accept the company’s 
“miserable offer.” . . . OWIU says its 
members have been locked out by 
Frontier Refining Co. at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. The union had served a strike 
notice on the company after Frontier 
sought to “broaden its prerogatives.” 
o 


Atom Workers Sue: Work on the bil- 
lion-dollar atomic energy plant at 
Paducah, Ky., is back to normal after 
last month’s strike, but the labor 
picture still is stormy with an insur- 
gent workers’ group suing the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers 
(AFL) for $3% million. The rebels 
claim the parent union denied self- 
government to the local group, called 
strikes without consent of the local 
group, collected excessive fees and 
dues without providing benefits. The 
union also faces court action on a 
charge of failing to charter a local 
union at Paducah, as required by state 
law. 


Spray Runs Amuck 


Chemical plants in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth vicinity have been absolved of 
responsibility for the “mystery fumes” 
that killed thousands of acres of cot- 
ton north of Dallas last month. 

The blame has been pinned on an 
irresponsible prairie breeze that sprang 
up during a weed-killing operation in 
the Trinity River levee district about 
nine miles away. An herbicide was 
being sprayed from airplanes to pre- 
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vent regrowth of willow trees and 
heavy brush between the levees. 
Unexpected high winds caught up 
some of the spray and carried it much 
farther than officials had anticipated. 


The fumes drifted for about 40 miles, | 
causing damage ranging from 10% | 
to 100% in fields where cotton plants | 
were fruiting. Hardest hit were upland | 


fields; the spray apparently passed 
over the valleys. 

Full extent of damage is being tot- 
ted up by the Texas Department of 
Agriculture, but cotton farmers say 
they won’t know how much cotton 
they lost until ginning time this fall. 
At any rate, it’s another heavy blow 
for Collin County, which lost most of 
its corn crop on account of a recent 
draught. 


KEY CHANGES... 


R. F. Brown: To assistant sales man- 
ager, Industrial Chemicals Division, 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


John E. Rooney, Jr.: To sales manager, 
glycerine department, Armour and 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Otway W. Rash: To sales develop- 
ment manager, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s Merchandising Division, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


D. S. Dinsmoor: To board of directors, 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Homer E. Stavely: To director of 
pharmaceutical research, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York, N.Y. 


G. Walter LaBorie: To sales man- 
ager, Lever Division, Lever Bros. Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


Matthew A. Taylor: To manager of 
sales operations, Ethyl Corp., New 
York, N.Y. 


Paul W. Kinney: To director of prod- 
uct information, J. T. Baker Chemical 
Co., Phillipsburg, N.J. 


Joseph P. Madden: To vice-president 
and director, Caldwell Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Marshall S. Byers: To manager of 
safety, Naval Stores Department, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


A. G. Wolf, C. O. Stephens, and H. 
W. Strickland: To vice-presidents, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Houston, 
Tex. 


John B. Trotter: To manager of aroclor 
and special chemicals sales, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Phosphate Division, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Salteake 


Sodium Sulphate, 
Anhydrous 


Sodium Perborate 
Barium Hydrate 
Barium Carbonate 
Sodium Silicofluoride 


Epsom Salts, USP 


Potassium Nitrate, 


Refined 99.5% 


Barium Chloride 


Potassium Persulphate 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS INC. 


\ 2. Lexington Ay h 


27-5959 


ora 17 
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ANTIFOAM A 


Foam wastes time; takes 
space; invites fire. 


Kill foam with Dow Corning Antifoam A, 
the most efficient and versatile de- 
foamer on the market. This silicone de- 
foamer is also most economical to use 
because only trace quantities are re- 
quired to quell many of even the most 
violent and persistent foamers. 


Tar and asphalt, for example, are ef- 
fectively defoamed during processing as 
well as during application by concen- 
trations of Antifoam A as low as 4 
parts in 10 million. 


Ten ounces of Antifoam A added to a 
40,000 gallon batch of crystallizing 
sodium bromide prevented foaming in 
that batch and in the next 21 batches 
as well. Here the effective concentra- 
tion works out to about 1 part in 
10 million. 


If cost, contamination, or full use of 
process equipment are prime consider- 
ations in your operations, try Antifoam 
A. Practically odorless, tasteless and 
non-toxic, Antifoam A is safe, fast and 
by far the most economical and versa- 
tile defoaming agent on the market. 


See for Yourself 


Send for trial sample 
DOW CORNING of Antifoam A 
SILICONES Dow Corning Corporation 
Deot. BS-20 
Midland, Michigan 














Zone ___ State 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
Midland, Michigan 
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... Catches “Ag” Customers 


(Turn page for story) 
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A CONTINUED STORY BY ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST GLASS MANUFACTURERS 


The Case of the Acid 
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SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GLASS CONTAINERS 
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A PFIZER SALESMAN gives his pitch on the advantages of Terralac. While the men listen. . . 


... A Hog-Belt Social continuea) 


Nature tells a sow how to feed her 
little pigs, but who is going to tell 
a farmer how to proceed when he 
decides to experiment with chemistry’s 
latest encroachment on nature’s pre- 
serve: artificial sow’s milk? As manu- 
facturer of the product, Brooklyn’s 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. is rising to the 
responsibility, is conducting a vig- 
orous education campaign through the 
hog-growing states. The scenes on this 
and the previous page show how Pfizer 
is going about its task. 


THE FARMERS’ WIVES prepare coffee in the kitchen . . 


But the producer isn’t being entirely 
altruistic—it also has a selling job to 
do. The synthetic milk has to buck 
strong competition, not only from the 
sows themselves (who have been at 
this game a lot longer than Pfizer), 
but also from such products as Com- 
mercial Solvents’ “Bacigro,” a pelleted 
antibiotic containing bacitracin. When 
these pellets are implanted behind a 
baby pig’s ear,® it is claimed that 

* By using a specially developed implanter 
called a “Bacinator.” 


growth patterns are achieved similar 
to those experienced with Pfizer's 
Terralac. 

Family Affair: Selling Terralac falls 
in the bailiwick of Pfizer’s newly 
created Agricultural Sales Division, 
headed up by manager Jerry Thomp- 
son. Biggest gun in his selling arsenal 
is a grange-type meeting with hog- 
belt farmers, taking full advantage of 
the farmer's penchant for old-fashioned 
get-togethers. Hundreds of these 
gatherings have been held in eleven 


SETTING THE STAGE for selling during the social hour. 
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Midwestern states during the last few 
months. 

Usual procedure is for the Pfizer 
salesmen to team up with the local 
feed dealer. The latter does the ac- 
tual selling of Terralac to the farmers, 
is usually glad to cooperate since he 
has other products which he can push 
at the same time. The dealer hires the 
meeting hall, pays for the mailings to 
the farm customers. Either the manu- 
facturer or the dealer pays for adver- 
tisements in the local newspapers. 

On the night of the party, as many 
as 40-50 farmers gather at the hall, 
usually with their wives and children 
in tow. The ladies retire to the kit- 
chen and prepare the food while the 
men sit down for the educational 
program. 

The farmers watch through two 
slide films which have a total running 
time of forty minutes. The first out- 
lines the advantages of Terralac—its 
effect on the early growth of baby pigs, 
the economic benefits of lessened loss 
from “runts,” a chance to beat the 
market with earlier finished hogs, thus 
taking advantage of higher prices. 

The second film strip covers the 
technique of using synthetic sow’s 
milk. It warns the farmers about some 
of the dangers which may befall a 
piglet raised away from its mother. 
These include a dousing in the Terra- 
lac trough and suffering from un- 
accustomed chills. 

These slides are followed by a 
question-answer period ranging up to 
an hour. When the Pfizer salesman 
has answered all of the inquiries, the 
social hour begins. While the women 
serve the coffee and doughnuts, but- 
tonholing of prospective customers in 
the audience hits its peak. 

Often the dealer will give away 
door prizes as an added attraction 
to bring in a crowd, but the biggest 
bonus for Pfizer and the dealer alike 
is the careful registration of all the 
farmers as they arrive. This list of 
names provides a handy starting point 
for other selling programs in Pfizer’s 
continuing sales effort on farm chem- 
icals. 


Elastic Approach 


Silicone rubber compounding has 
been a mysterious art until now, 
especially for manufacturers of rub- 
ber products who heretofore could 
buy only fully formulated products 
from the silicone rubber makers. 

But General Electric, one of the 
primary silicone producers, has de- 
cided to change this approach. Start- 
ing immediately, rubber molders and 
extruders can buy a raw silicone gum 
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when you want it promptly 


...for your pharmaceuticals 


Michigan Chemical is a leading producer of 
mono-Bromobenzene . . . highly versatile 
intermediate in a wide range of 
pharmaceuticals. For a supply that meets 
your specifications and your shipping 

date, write, wire or call Michigan 

Chemical Corporation. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Saint Louis, Michigan 


SALES OFFICES: 75 East Wacker Drive 230 Park Avenve 
Chicago 1, Minois New York 17, New York 


BASIC MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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FRUSTROSITY* CASE No. 43: 
Mr. Hardin Kettle and his process are 
both in a jam. If he had a 1952 Brook- 
field Viscometer at hand, he would 
know all the viscosity answers — could 
make determinations directly in centi- 
poises in a matter of seconds in lab, 
plant, or both. Whether the materials 
you work with are Newtonian or non- 
Newtonian, you owe it to your wife, 
customers and co-workers to get up-to- 
date information on Brookfield Viscom- 
eters adaptable to any problem from 
less than one to 32,000,000 centipoises. 
Ask your Lab Supply House or drop 
a line to Dept. N, Brookfield Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 

*FRUSTROSITY is that frustrated con- 
YY dition a man gets into when his problem 
> is Viscosity Determination or Con- 
oe trol and he hasn't asked BROOKFIELD. 





(His business paper... of course) 


Any man with business on his mind 
puts his mind on his business paper. 
The Best Informed Men in your Field 
find time to read . . . not just a page 
or two, but thoroughly. And regular- 
dy. It pays off in fresh approaches to 
tough problems, close touch with 
your market. Read every issue... 
editorials and advertising. Both are 
jamful of news and “how-to” that 
will keep you one of the Best Informed 
Men in your Field, too. 


CHEMICAL WEEK 


One of a series of ads prepared by 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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which can be handled in their plants 
like other synthetic and natural elas- 
tomers. 

The new product, identified as SE- 
76, is being produced at GE’s newly 
expanded Waterford, N. Y., silicone 
plant. With the gum goes detailed 
suggestions for converting the polymer 
into finished compounds. The average 
user will be able to use the same 
processing machines he already has 
on hand. 


No Eye on Tomorrow 


Chemical salesmen, whose job it is 
to find homes for the freshet of new 
products which their industry turns 
out each year, now have some handy 
statistical evidence to prove their 
thesis that chemical selling is not all 
a bed of roses. 

The figures are part of a report just 
completed by the Standard Factors 
Corp., a New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles commercial finance company. 
Since a large part of Standard Fac- 
tors’ business centers on credit-financ- 
ing smaller manufacturing concerns, 
it decided to take a poll of its clients 
to determine how they tackled the 
critical task of incorporating new 
ideas and materials into their manu- 
facturing operations. 

The financiers figured that this 
would give a rough guide as to the 
growth potential and managerial 
health of the companies concerned. 

The results were anything but en- 
couraging. Using 1945-48 as the base 
period (since the material shortages 
of those years should have created 
an ideal atmosphere for the consid- 
eration of new or substitute products) 
and defining a small company as hav- 
ing 150 employees or less, Standard 
Factors found that the great bulk of 
the 726 sampled firms had virtually 
no planned procedure for the regular 
evaluation of alternate raw materials. 
Most of the fore-planning fell in the 
category of the company president’s 
calling up his research director and 
saying, “We're out of zinc today, find 
me something else we can use to- 
morrow!” 

By Guess, By Gosh: Only 3.3% 
of the companies reported any system 
for the digesting of incoming infor- 
mation, either from salesmen or from 
literature. In fact, only 13.4% of the 
total admitted they received any help 
at all from outside sources on devel- 
opments in their fields. These credit 
their trade associations, suppliers, 
trade journals, and outside research 
laboratories as being their main pro- 
viders of new product tips. 

But what worried Standard Factors 
is that companies which neglected 


new-product opportunities tended to 
fall behind their fellows. Either they 
were hit extra hard when shortages 
occurred or else they failed to bring 
out competitively equal products 
when the selling race stiffened. In 
several cases, a single company was 
caught in both traps. Hurriedly in- 
corporated substitutes slowed down 
production during the good-selling 
days, and inadequate testing of the 
alternate materials ruined consumer 
acceptance—thus presenting an insur- 
mountable hurdle when quality means 
sales. 

All of this is a fairly familiar tale 
to chemical salesmen on the firing 
line, but many of them are hoping 
that at least a few of their customers 
will heed Standard Factors’ message 
that open minds and open doors often 
spell the difference between success 
and failure. 

a 
Reverse Twist: In spite of a 10% gain 
on the total tonnage of imports enter- 
ing the United States through the 
New York port area, the first half of 
1952 registered a 23% decline, or a 
drop of $23.5 million, in the customs 
receipts compared with the same pe- 
riod last year. This double-action shift 
apparently came from a heavy move- 
ment in favor of products which carry 
a low rate of duty—another indication 
of the current price-conscious attitude 
of American buyers. 

* 
Free Trading: Importers and exporters 
are invited to run a 7-line notice of 
their trade interests, without cost or 
obligation, in a publication distributed 
in 131 countries by the Dutch organi- 
zation, Instituut voor Handels — en 
Bedrijfsvoorlichting (Amsterdam). 
The magazine, “Trade Channel,” is 
issued monthly. 

° 
Commercial Scale: Tennessee East- 
man Co. is now in full-scale produc- 
tion of di-isobutyl phthalate. Claims 
for the material as a plasticizer for 
cellulose nitrate formulations are 
based on its apparent improvement 
of the nitrate film’s low-temperature 
flexibility compared to products em- 
ploying dibutyl phthalate. 

* 


Plateau Period: Bureau of the Census 
figures for May, 1952, exports show 
that industrial chemical shipments are 
holding their own at $11.6 million, 
down only 2% from April. This com- 
pares to $15.0 million for the previous 
month of May. These comparisons are 
also reflected in the statistics covering 
plastics, antibiotics, and fertilizers. 
Total exports for all commodities, 
however are running 10% 
the 1951 average. 


above 
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OTHER CARBIDE AND CARBON 
ACIDS 


Acetic Acid 


BUTYRIC ACID e CH;CH,;,CH,COOH 


Esters of butyric acid are valuable flavoring and perfuming agents. 
Typical of the versatility of butyric acid in chemical synthesis is the 
production of propylthiouracil, an antithyroid compound, and 
butanefrin, a bronchodilator. Butyric acid is also employed oom- 
mercially in a process for sweetening gasoline feed stocks. AVAILABLE 
IN TANK CARS. 





2-ETHYLBUTYRIC ACID e (C,H;),CHCOOH 


2-ethylbutyric acid is an intermediate in the preparation of the 
sedative Carbromal. A major use for this acid is in the manufacture of a 
plasticizer for polyvinyl butyral resins used in safety glass. Its esters 


are used in flavoring formulations. AVAILABLE IN TANK CARS, 


2-ETHYLHEXOIC ACID e CH;(CH,);CH(C2H;)COOH 


Metal salts of 2-ethylhexoic acid are widely used as paint and varnish 
driers. These driers are stable, high in metal content, light in color, 
and practically odorless. The aluminum soaps are excellent gelling 
agents for hydrocarbons. 2-Ethylhexoic acid is a solubilizing agent for 
“Copper-8” a mildew-proofing compound for tarpaulins, tents, and rope. 
The esters of 2-ethylhexoic acid with di-hydroxy compounds have 
become increasingly interesting as synthetic lubricants for low-tempera- 
ture operating conditions and as plasticizers for vinyl resins and nitro- 


cellulose coatings. AVAILABLE IN TANK CARS. 





Call on our representatives for help in applying these 
synthetic acids to your product and process problems. 


AVAILABILITY 


Tank cars 





Caproic Acid 
Succinic Acid 


2-Ethyl 3-Propyt ‘Acrylic Actd | 


Sorbic Acid 
Crotonic Acid 
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Commercial quantities 


Experimental quantities 
Offices in Principal Cities 


in Canada 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 





Investigate 
KENNEDY POLYETHELENE 
DRUM-CARTON LINERS 


iN 


FOR FULL PROTECTION 
(if OF PRODUCTS IN 
TRANSIT or STORAGE 


Porcticaty any acid, alkaline or base 
chemical product that’s packed in steel 
drums or fibre containers can now be 
shipped more safely and at lower costs 
with Kennedy polyethelene liners. Made 
of only the finest virgin material, these 
moisture-proof, chemically inert liners 
eliminate spoilage losses, protect the 
products, keep out contamination, assure 
complete product recovery at destination. 
Kennedy also makes case, drum and 
barrel liners of creped paper for dry or 
semi-solid chemicals. Both types are 
fabricated to specified dimensions for 
your particular requirements. Write, 
*phone or wire for 

free samples. No 

obligation. 


CAR LINER AND BAG a 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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BUSINESS VOLUMES of the 
INDEPENDENT RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


. Period ending Mor. 1 of year indicated. 

. Period ending Sept. 30 of year indicated. 

. Calendar yeors; 1952 volume extrap- 
olated from figures of first six months. 

. Period ending Aug. 31 of year indicated. 
Period ending Oct. 31 of yeor indicated. 
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MELLON 


SOUTHERN SOUTHWEST 





STANFORD BATTELLE ARMOUR MIDWEST 


Riding the Crest 


New highs in revenues highlight a continuing period 





of prosperity for the independent research institutes. 


Here are their records for the past three years, their 





secrets of success and a hint of what’s ahead. 


The American research dollar may 
not go as far as it once did, but the 
number of them is spiraling higher by 
the year. Government and industry 
research budgets are at an all-time 
peak, likely to enjoy their exalted po- 
sitions for some time to come. Riding 
the crest, and reflecting in large meas- 
ure the magnitude of this research 
boom, are the independent research 
institutes. 

Expanded facilities, new equipment 
and beefed-up staffs actively attest to 
the boom. But the institutes’ fiscal 
ledgers tell the real story of how much 
and how fast. The page for 1952, 
now being written, tells a cheerful 
tale. With few exceptions, the latest 
income figures of the institutes show 
very striking gains over previous years: 

Stanford Research Institute’s 1952 
income, estimated at $% million, is 
40% over that of 1951, 150% over 
1950’s. Southern Research Institute 
(Birmingham, Ala.) expects to take in 
$700,000 in fiscal 1952, a gain of 


27% over 1951 and an estimated 40% 
over 1950. Southwest Research Insti- 
tute (Houston, Tex.) foresees a total 
volume of $2 million this fiscal year, 
double that of last year and four times 
the 1950 figure. 

Expenditures at Mellon Institute 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) for the fiscal vear 
1951-52 were $3,835,314, a 5% in- 
crease over 1950-51 and an 8% boost 
over 1949-50. Armour Research 
Foundation (Chicago, Ill.) sees an in- 
come of $8.1 million this year, 31% 
higher than last year and a 56% im- 
provement over 1950. Battelle Insti- 
tute (Columbus, O.) judges that its 
1952 volume will touch $12 million, 
a gain of 33% over last year and 82% 
over 1950. And rounding out the 
tally, Midwest Research Institute 
(Kansas City, Mo.) anticipates that its 
total volume of business for the fiscal 
year 1952 will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,135,000, 28% more than 
in 1951, 85% higher than in 1950. 

Mainly because of differences of 
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Many of the new “mir- 
acle’’ drugs are made in 
New Jersey, a state widely 
known for its variety of 
manufacturing industries. 
Antibiotics are saving 
lives every day and Ten- 
nessee Products is proud to 
be furnishing aromatic 
chemicals that are used in 
manufacturing these drugs. 

TENNESSEE also ships 
other chemicals to New 
Jersey manufacturers for 
many uses... Sodium Ben- 
zoate as a preservative, 
Benzaldehyde for flavor- 
ings and dyes, Acetic Acid 
for ester solvents and Ben- 
zoic Acid for alkyd resins. 
And in every state in the 
union you'll find TENNES- 
SEE at work. That's why 
TENNESSEE is known from 
Coast to Coast as an indus- 
try serving all industry. 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation” 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS » METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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look to 
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me, 3-Methyl-I-phenyl--pyrazolone 














Through years of research and experience, 
and extensive production facilities, Dow 
is able to provide you with chemical 
intermediates that you can depend 
upon for quality and uniformity. 





3-Methyl-1-phenyl-5-pyrazolone is an 
important chemical intermediate used in the 
manufacture of pyrazolone type dyestuffs 
and in the preparation of pharmaceutical 
chemicals. Also, another important 
Dow intermediate . . . Phenylhydrazine 
... is available for use in these same 
industries. Write DOW TODAY for a free 
sample for use in your specific applications. 





PROPS 


White to slightly yellow powder 
Melting point (Meniscus) .128.9°C 


Molecular weight 174.2 


COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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fiscal periods, these data are of limited 
value for inter-institute comparisons. 
Mellon’s latest figure, for example, in- 
cludes only the first two months of 
this year, while Battelle’s—by extra- 
polation of Jan. to June figures—covers 
the entire current calendar year. Yet, 
despite their obvious limitation, the 
institutes’ dollar volume _ statistics 
clearly define the trend, its rate in 
each case (see chart). 

Dual Cause: Reasons for the mount- 
ing popularity of the institutes as an 
ouilet for the nation’s research dollar 
are, for the most part, easily under- 
stood. At the foundation of all par- 
ticulars, however, two factors are un- 
mistakable: industrial expansion and 
accelerated military development. 
Their relative impact on the broad 
picture is not easy to define. But it’s 
clear that the latter seriously threatens 
to overshadow the former. 

Armour provides a case in point. 
In 1950 the government was the 
source of about 50% of the Founda- 
tion’s income. One year later the pro- 
portion shifted to 60%; it now stands 





at 67%. At Stanford, revenue in 1951 
and the first half of 1952 was evenly 
divided between government and in- 
dustry work. This situation is quite a 
bit removed from the “ideal” 65% in- 
dustry-35% government split Stanford 
strives for. The balance is shifted at 
Battelle—55% from industry, 45% 
from government. 

The boom at the institutes could, 
with some justification, be called a 
creature of the war and the rearma- 
ment program. But it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that a proportional bust 
will follow a slackening of the defense 
effort. As one Battelle spokesman ob- 
serves: Government war research 
swells the over-all volume of activity, 
but in turn stimulates—as both world 
wars have shown—continued and ex- 
panded research by industry. 

Not Shuffling: Moreover industry 
hasn’t been shuffling its feet where 
research is concerned. At the risk of 
triteness, it might well be repeated 
that new products are vital to present- 
day competition. 

Granted that research is booming— 


Skeleton Out of the Closet 


Two years’ research has brought to 
light the chemical structure of Charles 
Pfizer and Company’s antibiotic, ter- 
ramycin. Examining a skeletal model 
of the complicated, 57-atom molecule 
are (l. to r.) Harvard University’s 
Robert B. Woodward and Pfizer’s F. 
A. Hochstein and Karl J. Brunings, 
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who directed the eight-chemist re- 
search team. The researchers claim 
that modified “terramycins” can now 
be made and that knowledge of the 
compound’s molecular structure may 
help to explain the way molds synthe- 
size complex materials for combating 
invading micro-organisms. 





saves money 


on any process that may change 


This versatile LIGHTNIN MIXER 
costs no more than ordinary fluid mix- 
ers, and has built-in provision for 16 
standard mixing speeds. This can save 
the cost of a new mixer, if your fluid 
mixing requirements ever change. You 
can switch mixing speeds in a few min- 
utes—without special tools, without 
taking the mixer off the tank. This is 
just one way LIGHTNIN Standard 
Mixer design saves time and money. 
You can get fully guaranteed fluid 
agitation results (and. save at least 
half your engineering cost) by calling 
us in on any processing problem in- 
volving fluid agitation. 
New illustrated booklet shows in an in- 
teresting, nontechnical way what we do 
to help you get better process results. Ask 
for Bulletin B-501. We'll also send com- 
plete catalog information on LIGHTNIN 
MIXERS, if you request it. 


Lightain Mixers- 


GUARANTEED TO DO THE JOB RIGHT 


i 


Side Emtering 
1 to 25 HP 


% to3 H 
fluid 
agitation 


MIXCO Sse, 


MIXING EQUIPMENT Co., inc. 


149 Mt. Read Bivd., Rochester 11, WN. Y. 
In Canada: William & J. G. Greey, Lid., Toronto ! 


Portable Top Entering 


% to 500 HP 
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GLUCURONOLACTONE? 


now available in 
commercial quantities’ 


Glucuronic Acid is an important 
structural constituent of essentially 
all fibrous and connective tissues 
in animals, and is present in low 
concentrations in normal blood 
and urine. It is therefore of vital 
interest to investigators of body 


processes, diseases and treatments. 





Appearance . . . White, crystalline powder 
Melting point, °C 

Specific rotation, (a) 70. +20° (in H,0) 
Specific gravity, 30/4°C ...... 1.76 
pH, initial .:..... 3.5 (10% aq. soln.) 
Particle size. . . 99% finer than 100 mesh 





We can supply commercial 
quantities of Glucuronolactone, 
produced synthetically from 
D-glucose, in 5 Ib. and 50 Ib. con- 
tainers. 


which reviews recent 
literature pertaining 
to the uses for 
Glucuronoloctene 


Chemical Pe“) Division 
v 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4 








RESEARCH... 


but why at the institutes? There isn’t 
any single overriding reason. The an- 
swer is to be found in the experiences 
of those who administer the institutes. 
According to Thomas W. Martin, 
chairman of Southern Research Insti- 
tute: “Both industry and government 
have come . . . primarily for know- 
how not available within their own 
organizations. Our people, assigned 
to their work, have specialists in 
many fields available for consulta- 
tion.” 

Martin goes on to say, “By using our 
know-how and facilities, industry and 
government avoid the necessity of 
making large capital expenditures and 
long-term obligations to additional sci- 
entific employees. And our work gains 
in objectivity and effectiveness by be- 
ing isolated from short-term produc- 
tion problems.” 

Aid For the Small: Another aspect 
of the story is aired by Southwest Re- 
search Institute president, Harold 
Vagtborg: “More and more small man- 
ufacturers and processors are utilizing 
industrial research as insurance against 
obsolescence. Not able to support 
elaborate research facilities, the small 
business is using the independent, 
non-profit organization which provides 
it with the needed equipment and the 
pooled experience of top-notch re- 
search people. 

“Southwest, like other independent 
laboratories,” says Vagtborg, “employs 
a wide variety of specialists whose 
experience may be purchased on a 
part-time basis by small industrialists.” 

Freedom from the ever-present 
problems of the commercial organiza- 
tion is affirmed by Edward R. Weid- 
lein, president of Mellon Institute, as 
a strong appeal of sponsored research. 
Weidlein claims that “appreciation by 
industry and government of the visible 
results of long-range, uninterrupted 
research in pure as well as applied 
sciences” is a strong underlying factor 
in his organization’s growth. 

Obviously, the secret of success 
varies—in large measure—with the in- 
dividual institute and its particular 
qualifications for service. But success 
has been the rule. And its inevitable 
consequence has been expansion. Ar- 
mour, for example, has doubled its 
staff over the past three years; Stan- 
ford has increased personnel from 425 
in 1951 to a present 500. 

Ominous Note: How long the boom 
will last is anybody’s guess. A recent 
ominous note was struck by Congress 
in eliminating the Air Force’s budget 
for fundamental research. But: the 
feeling is that government research 
spending will continue at approximate- 
ly the current rate for at least two 
more years. And although the inde- 


. . . . . . 7 . . > . 


pendent research people are quick to 
point up government’s place in the 
scheme of things, they nevertheless 
believe that industry is probably a 
lot more solid and dependable a cus- 
tomer over the long haul. 

Besides, full-throttle prosperity has 
given rise to more than a smattering 
of concern along with the general 
elation. Stanford Director J. E. Hob- 
son is now aiming to hold the line (for 
the time being, at least) at the current 
income level. The fear of one Stan- 
ford spokesman is that if the six-year- 
old Institute grows up too fast, it will 
lose its “unique value as a barometer 
of industrial growth in the West.” 


Hot Atoms, Safe Drugs 


Radioactive cobalt-60 has been found 
superior for sterilizing drugs by ir- 
radiation. According to Leonard Reif- 
fel, supervisor of nuclear physics, and 
C. A. Stone, physicist, at Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Institute 
of Technology, cobalt-60 promises 
simpler sterilizing at high efficiency 
and low cost. 

Current irradiation means, such as 
x-rays, beta rays, ultraviolet, high- 
energy electron bombardment, and 
radioactive slurry are either too ex- 
pensive or don’t do a satisfactory job. 
And heat, pressure or chemical meth- 
ods have such harmful effects as re- 
ducing the effectiveness of many 
drugs, shortening shelf life, or both. 
Cobalt-60 sterilizing is claimed to be 
free of these undesirable features. 

The new method is an outgrowth of 
an x-ray technique in which liquid 
bacteria cultures, in a double-walled 
plastic capsule, were bombarded with 
x-ray equivalent to cobalt-60 radiation. 
This amount of radiation was found 
to kill all bacteria. 

In practice, it works like this: The 
irradiation equipment consists of a 
hole in the ground which is lead-lined 
and can be sealed with a lead cap. 
Cobalt-60 is placed in the hole in a 
predetermined pattern. Standing be- 
hind a concrete protective wall, the 
operator places the drug into a large 
plastic or aluminum ball. He then 
lowers the ball into the hole for a 
given period of time and subsequently 
removes the whole set-up by means of 
a small crane system. 

e 

Sisal Juice: According to the recent 
report of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil (London), investigations in Kenya 
have shown that hecogenin, used in 
manufacturing cortisone, can be cheap- 
ly and easily extracted from sisal juice. 
Hecogenin is claimed to be one of 
the most promising starting materials 
for cortisone manufacture. 
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BOOKS 


Introduction to the Study of Physical 
Chemistry, by Louis P. Hammett. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
N.Y.; 427 pp., $6.00. 

“This text considers physical chemis- 

try as a method of obtaining and or- 

ganizing information about the phen- 
omena of nature . . . rather than as 

a description of what has been found 

out in the past.” Some of the topics 

covered are thermochemistry, elec- 

trical conduction in solutions, and a 

discussion of quantum principles and 

the use of the Boltzmann equation. 


Biochemical Preparations, Volume II, always starts with af 
edited by E. G. Ball. John Wiley 


and Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y.; vii SURVEY Or YOUR NEEDS g 
+-109 pp., $3.00. 
The principle, starting material pro- 
cedure, properties, and methods of 


Adequate fire protection is as important to your business. as your physical well-being 
is to you. What would you think of your doctor if he diagnosed and prescribed treat 


ment without making an examination? On a similar basis, your fire protection equipment 
preparation of various biochemicals cannot provide complete safety unless the specific needs are pre-determined and the 
are the subjects of this book. Some of system engineered to your exacting requirements. That's why the first point in 
the chemicals discussed are oxveasein. “Automatic” Sprinkler 10-Point Fire Protection is “JOB SURVEY and ENGI 
NEERING ANALYSIS... detailed to meet individual needs.” 


glutathione, and crystalline lactate de- 
dydrogenase. 


Principles and Methods of Chemical 
Analysis, by Harold F. Walton. 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New York 11, 
N.Y.; 420 pp., $6.50. 

A study of the fundamentals of mod- 
ern non-instrumental analysis, with 
emphasis on basic physico-chemical 
principles, this book is written for the 
student with a knowledge of physical 
chemistry. Some of the subjects 
treated are gravimetric methods, sepa- 
ration processes, and volumetric or ti- 
trimetric methods. Uses of specific 
reagents and techniques and _acid- 
base titration and points are also 
discussed. 


MEETINGS. 


Amer. Pharm. Assn., centennial meeting, 10-Point Fire Protection... 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, as offered to you by ” 

Aug. 17-23. against fire under any tually pr 
ai income by reducing insurance rates. Here are the 10 5 

Amer. Inst. of Elec. Engrs., general 


, ° ‘ , *ngineer- 6. Qualified ins i 
meeting, Dhosnte. . Ariz. Aug. 19-22. Job survey and engineer ». Qualified installation 


ing analysis craftsmen 


. ° P 2. Basic fixed temperature 
Natl. Agricultural Chemicals Assn., an- procneg 2s ' 


nual meeting, Essex and Sussex Hotel, 3. Rate-of-temperature-rise . luspection & maintenance 
Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 3-5. protection - Continuing research 
é - Quality control 


- Nationwide organizati 


. Convenient payment 
Amer, Standards Assn., Museum of Sci- 5. Accurate prefabrication contracts 

ence and Industry, Chicago, Sept. 8-10. 
‘ Get the FACTS! Write for our informative 36-page book, 


“The ABC of Fire Protection.” It's free! 





Instrument Soc. of Amer., conference 

and exhibit, Cleveland, Sept. 8-12. 

“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


National Chemical Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Sept. 9-13. 


Natl. Petroleum Assn., annual meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. " a 


10-12. £, Z 
Packaging Mach. Mfrs. Inst., annual 


meeting, Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va., Sept. 11-14. FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 
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Putting the heat on alloy corrosion problems 


Pfaudler’s extensive heat-treating facilities permit 


application of non-critical alloys to chemical proc- 


essing equipment for highly corrosive services 


Unstabilized stainless steels—when prop- 
erly heat treated—can replace the more 
critical stabilized stainless steels for 
many chemical processing uses. 

Columbium and titanium have been 
commonly used as stabilizing agents to 
overcome the decrease in chemical re- 
sistivity found in the heat affected areas 
of welded, unstabilized stainless steels. 
This decrease is caused by carbide pre- 
cipitation during welding. 


Pfaudler 


GLASS-LINED STEEL + H 


Proper heat treatment of the un- 
stabilized 300 series stainless steels, 
however, can restore the chemical re- 
sistivity of fabricated equipment for 
chemical service .. to a degree equiva- 
lent or superior to that obtained with 
the stabilized materials which are now 
critically short. And the heat-treating 
method is generally more economical. 

PFAUDLER—with more than 25 
years experience in fabricating corrosion 





resistant equipment from virtually all 
metals and their alloys, and with unique 
furnace facilities for fusing glass to steel 
—is ideally equipped for heat treating 
stainless steel. Pfaudler furnaces are 
large enough to handle equipment up to 
12’ 6” in diameter and 45’ 6” in length. 

What is your corrosion problem? As 
corrosion engineers, Pfaudler is prepared 
to make an impartial analysis of your 
requirements . . . and recommendations 
to meet your needs economically. 

For the full story on heat treating 
stainless steel processing equipment, 
write us for a copy of “Preventing Inter- 
granular Corrosion Due to Welding 
Stainless” —reprinted from the March, 
1952 issue of Chemical Engineering. 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Engineers and fabricators of 
corrosion resistant process equipment 


OY * ALUMINUM + TANTALUM * CARBON STEEL * SOLID OR CLAD STAINLESS STEEL * NICKEL * INCONEL * MONEL 
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SYNTHETIC SUDS: Will no soap, no ring, find consumer favor? 


Rumble from Cincinnati 


With a new synthetic detergent bar, Zest, Procter & 





Gamble hopes to drive a “synthetic wedge” in the $130 million 


annual toilet soap bar business. 


Not yet nationally available, and not the first bar of the 





synthetic sort on the market, it will be the first to receive a full- 
blast promotion by one of soap’s Big Three. 


Problems of cost, production and raw material avail- 
ability have apparently been whipped; the problem now: Get- 





ting the public to accept it. 


It’s still in the test market stage, but 
it’s scheduled for wing-ding promo- 
tion: Zest, Procter & Gamble’s new 
synthetic detergent toilet bar (CW 
Newsletter, Aug. 2). With this latest 
product, P & G thinks it has sneaked 
a march on the rest of the soap mak- 
ers, and hopes for an even larger 
share of the $130 million bar soap 
business. 

Pushed as a beauty bar that gets 
skin “cleaner, clearer, fresher than any 
toilet soap,” and plugged for its “leave- 
no-ring” qualities, Zest is selling at 
a little higher price than competitive 
bars. P & G, leaving actual pricing up 
to individual retailers, says the price 
will run about 60% higher than soaps 
(it is reportedly available in some areas 
at two bars for 29¢), and adds that 
it should last roughly 40% longer than 
ordinary soap bars. 

About composition of the new bar, 
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P & G is mum. Competitors are not 
agreed on it either; some say it is 
half soap, others that it is all synthetic. 
The bar checked by CuemicaL WEEK 
was a completely synthetic, milled one. 

Not the First: Zest is by no means 
the first synthetic bar on the market. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet has been sell- 
ing its all-synthetic Vel Beauty Bar 
(of sulphated monoglycerides) for sev- 
eral years. It is priced at about a quar- 
ter per cake, and is available national- 
ly in drugstores, though it hasn’t been 
extensively pushed. 

Another currently available is Fos- 
ter Milburn Co.’s (Buffalo) Lowila, an 
all-synthetic® bar promoted exclusive- 


* Detergent is sodium sulfo-acetate, 
I National 


mad ry Aniline division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye. The bar has a dextrin base, 
is acidified with lactic acid. Lowilla is also 
sold as a_ liquid concentrate for use as a 
shampoo and household detergent by soap-sensi 
tive people. 


lauryl 


ly to the medical profession. Lowila 
sells for 75¢ per cake, generally on 
doctors’ recommendation—it is design- 
ed for alkali-sensitive skins. Foster 
Milburn, a medical specialty house 
rather than a soap maker, figures the 
high cost could be halved if the bar 
were mass produced, but it isn’t plan- 
ning on that now. 

The Armed Forces are buying a 
considerable quantity of detergent 
bars. They demand a bar that will 
lather freely in hard, cold water and 
in seawater, and detergent types fill 
the bill. Such formulations were orig- 
inally worked out in the fat-short war 
years, when the previously used oils 
(coconut) became unavailable. A num- 
ber of soapmakers, including P & G, 
have produced this type of soap bar 
for the government. 

But Zest will be the first to be 
backed by a heavy advertising cam- 
paign. Lever Brothers is apparently 
without a competitive product, and 
Colgate hasn’t indicated that it plans 
to step up promotion of its Vel bar. 

Plus and Minus: Advantages of the 
synthetic bars: They lather easily and 
speedily in all sorts of water, don’t 
leave bathtub rings, and last some- 
what longer. 

Stacked up against these pluses are 
several drawbacks that have kept the 
synthetic detergent bar off the general 
market till this time. 

A prime consideration is one of 
cost. That P & G can offer a bar at 
only 60% above soap is considered 
remarkable by many soapmakers, since 
fairly recent government figures place 
the component cost of a detergent bar 
at about four times that of a com- 
parable soap bar. 

Consumer acceptance is another 
point. A neutral detergent bar lacks 
the slippery feel inherent in ordinary 
soap, because of its slight alkalinity. 
In fact, many detergent’ formulations 
leave a sort of stickiness or tackiness 
on the hands after washing, something 
the public finds hardly attractive. 

Another problem makers of syn- 
thetic detergent bars face is producing 
a bar that won’t soften or slush on the 
washstand, or if unused, won't crack 
and split on shelves. 

Still more difficulties arise in the 
actual manufacture of the bar. Ordi- 
nary soap making equipment doesn’t 
operate well with synthetic compon- 
ents. Detergents don’t sotten like 
soaps under heat and pressure; stick 
to the mill rollers or won't extrude 
properly from the plodders (machines 
used to force out the basic bar stock). 

But P & G claims to have licked 
most of these production problems. 
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five reasons why chemical men 
specify INLAND steel containers 


y] SIZES AND STYLES — Inlanc 
containers of every tyre 
used in your industry are 
available in sizes from 3 ¢ 
58 gallons. 


TESTED—Every Inland container 
is individually tested to insure 
satisfactory performance in use 


LINING RESEARCH — Inland 

with the most experienced lin- 

ing research department in the P. * q : . | P| CREATIVE DECORATION 

industry has developed or : f 7 : e | Inland's creative staff can as- 

improved container linings for ; 4 . % sist. customers’ in developinc 

hundreds of products. ' ; , 4 effective container decoration 
—printed or lithographed—for 
greater sales impact 


ww 
- | 

\ 

| 


5 SERVICE —Inland’s service to 


users of Inland containers does 
not end with production and 
shipment. Its policy is one of 
complete customer satisfaction 
on container performance 


—pertel4a, 
r & . . . 
For more information write to 
- 


“©. INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 


Sree, ¢° 
wi 6532 SOUTH MENARD AVENUE ° CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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SPECIALTIES ....-.- 


J. M. Brod, P & G chemist heading 
the Zest project, admits that raw ma- 
terials are expensive and hard to get, 
and that special machinery is required 
for making and mixing the com- 
ponents. Ordinary bar making equip- 
ment can be used, he says; the prob- 
lem now lies in getting the consumer 
to demand Zest. 

Recipe Resume: Although Procter 
& Gamble won't say what's in its bar 
(“We've been working on this project 
20 years . . . That represents a lot 
of effort and money and we can’t give 
the secrets away . . .”) many deter- 
gent bar formulations have come to 
light in recent years. 

Typical of the types of bars that 
combine soap with detergents is one 
developed by General Aniline and 
Film Corp. It contains about 47% 
tallow soap, 20% dodecylbenzene sul- 
fonate (Sorapon SF), 20% sodium alkyl 
naphthalene sulfonate (Nekal A), and 
10% diamy] ester of sulfosuccinic acid 
(Aerosol AY), plus a little carboxy- 
methylcellulose and perfume. It was 
designed to meet government specifi- 
cations. 

A bar with no soap in it might be 
typified by formulations developed by 
Atlantic Refining Co. These employ 
small percentages (8-10%) of lecithin 
to cut down tackiness, corn starch for 
hardening, and tale to improve re- 
sistance to slushing. Ultrawet alkylaryl 
sulfonates are the detergents used. 

Huckster’s Job: Though Zest’s suc- 
cess is up to the public now that the 
production problems appear to have 
been solved, it’s also up to the adver- 
tising men to win public acceptance. 

Already the agency handling P & G 
talks of plugging Zest in expanded 
radio and television spots. No one, 
though, seems to know when Zest will 
go national. 

At any rate, from top to bottom, 
through chemical, advertising, and ex- 
ecutive divisions, P & G seems agreed 
on one point: This detergent bar will 
be as revolutionary among toilet soaps 
as packaged synthetics have been in 
the laundry soap field. 


Call for Insecticides 


Sale of liquid insecticides and aerosol 
bug-killers is zooming in California. 
Reason: The state’s health department 
has warned that encephalitis® may 
become epidemic unless the virus- 
bearing mosquitoes are controlled. 
In two areas in particular, the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys, 
* Lethargic encephalitis is a disease char- 
acterized by inflammation of the brain. It is 
sometimes termed “sleepy-sickness,” and is not 


to be confused with “sleeping-sickness,” or 
trypanosomiasis, transmitted by the Tsetse fly. 
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the danger seems to be greatest, and 
merchants in the valley communities 
report record turnover of insect poi- 
sons and dispensers. 

The campaign is being waged prin- 
cipally against adult Culex  tarsalis 
mosquitoes. Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, 
state director of public health, has 
called on control agencies and house- 
holders to eliminate this disease carrier. 

The householders are urged to erad- 
icate possible breeding sources around 
their homes, and to kill insects within 
their homes with hand sprays and 
aerosol units. 

Summer Peak: July, August, and 
September show the highest incidence 
of cases, Halverson says. And _ this 
year several factors have caused the 
epidemic threat: 

e A wet year has produced nu- 
merous breeding ‘spots in the river 
bottom land, where additional water 
has been spread to replenish under- 
ground water supplies. 

e A cool early summer, followed 
by sharply rising temperatures, has 
drawn hordes of adult mosquitoes into 
populated areas. 

e Susceptibility of the valley resi- 
dents is likely to be high; because 
there have been only a few cases in 
recent years, resistance to encephalitis, 
which builds up naturally when dis- 
ease incidence is high, has been gen- 
erally lowered. 

Dr. Halverson points out that there 
is no known immunization to encephal- 
itis. In mild cases, headache, stiff 
neck and back, and drowsiness are the 
symptoms; in severe cases, high fever, 
sleepiness, and occasional convulsions 
are characteristic. 


Spreading It Thin 


Underplayed in the publicity on soil 
conditioners, but not overlooked by 
the farmer has been the high cost of 
treating any extensive acreage. Now 
American Cyanamid agronomists have 
come up with a shallow, crop-row 
treatment that may bring the con- 
ditioners within the farmer's reach. 
Essentially, the plan is to apply the 
soil conditioner only to the narrow 
strip where the plants will actually 
grow. It seems particularly feasible 
for lightly rooted truck garden crops. 
Where 200 Ibs. of the wettable flake 
was required, roughly a tenth of that 
will treat strips, tests at Cyanamid’s 
labs show. 

The development is part of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid’s effort to promote its 
Aerotil to the farmer. A step in that 
direction was its recent introduction 
of 20- and 40-Ib. packages for farm 


use, 





describe the 
function... 
D<zO will 
supply the 
aromatic chemicals 


Is it for Flavor and Aroma, 
for Perfume, for Dental 

or Medicinal use...Do you 
require an Industrial 
Deodorant, a Soap Scent? 


Then D&O might suggest 


ANETHOLE, CITRAL, 
EUGENOL, 
HYDROXYCITRONELLAL, 
ISO BORNYL ACETATE, 
TERPINYL ACETATE 

or many others. 


Give us an idea of your 
requirement... we will be 
pleased to recommend 
and supply the Aromatic 
Chemical that is needed. 


Write for new catalog. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varich Street *« New York 14, N. Y. 
Sates Offices in Principal Cities 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES « VANILLA « FLAVOR BASFS 


4l 





SOLVENTS 


ALKALIS 


PHOSPHATES 


INSECTICIDES 


ORGANICS 





John A. CH EW in. 


Industial and Fine Chemicals 


60 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-0993 





SPECIALTIES... . 


Originally reported in CW as being 
sold directly to the farmer, these 
larger quantities of Aerotil will be 
distributed through Cyanamid’s regu- 
lar agricultural product outlets. In 
addition, Aerotil will be retailed un- 
der various brand names*® to home 
gardeners. 

In contrast to the program for soil 
conditioner use proposed by 
companies—apply the conditioner to 
a depth of six inches—Cyanamid’s 
pushing the (about half-to 
one-inch) treatment, to be repeated 
for several growing seasons. 


some 
shallow 


The best time to apply the condi- 
tioners, Cyanamid believes, is in the 
spring, before any planting is done, 
since the more porous soil aids emer- 
gence of the young plants. 

° 
Hormones and Hot Springs: U.S. Dis- 
trict Attorney R. S. Wilson has filed 
a petition in the Federal Court at Hot 
Springs, Ark., asking condemnation of 
a sex hormone product of the Yale 
Pharmacal Co. (Hot Springs), called 


* Among the firms packaging <Aerotil: Cal 
ifornia Spray Chemical Corp Doggett and 
Pfeil Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours and C 
Inc., Nis agi ara ( hemics al Div. Food Machinery 
Corp., Nott Mfg. Ce Pacific Guano Co 


. . . . . . . . . 7 7 . 


Testex. The petition claims misbrand- 
ing of the drugs, and violations of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 
8 
John Wiley 
N. Y.) has leased a 
-acre tract in Char- 
lotte, N.C. for manufacture of in- 
dustrial bleaches and the distribution 
of chlorine in tanks. 

* 
Jobber Aid: Oil Specialties & Refining 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., is now offering 
what it terms a Field Service plan to 
help its jobbers in selecting the proper 
wax for individual jobs. 

a 
New Quarters: Dixie Disinfectant Co. 
(Dallas, Tex.) has just purchased a 
6,000 sq. ft. one-story building in 
Dallas, plans to move its sanitary sup- 
ply business to the new location. 


Bleach Featured: 
Co., (Caledonia, 
building and one 


Jones 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: 

Cover (top) and pp 21; 22 & 23 — 
Lionel Crawford, McGraw Hill; Cover 
(bottom) — Cleanliness Bureau; p. 17 — 
Peggy Rice, McGraw Hill; p. 18 — Wide 
World; p. 39 — Syd Karson, McGraw Hill; 
p. 49 — Philip Gendreau Photo. 











Locust War Moves On 


AT LOCUST WAR headquarters, 
the Great Iraq Desert, leaders 
from three nations draw up plans to 
halt the insect plague. American- 
supplied Aldrin, with British- 
and Russian-provided BHC, is the 
chief weapon in the fight (CW, June 

Above, insect control experts (l-r, 
Leonard Jamieson-Ellis, of the British 


along 





Locust Control; W. B. Mabee, U. S. 
Point Four director; Keith Anderson, 
pilot; J. S. Hewitt, also of the Desert 
Locust Control; Shia Achmed, Iraq 
director of Plant Protection; Dr. L. 
Rohrbaugh, Point Four director in 
Iraq; Dr. Dmitri Georges, Agricul- 
tural Supervisor of Basra) chart battle 
plans. 
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Write For Your Copy... 


Formulation Suggestions and 

Data Covering the Following We believe that you will find this 
Specification Finishes: interesting booklet of assistance and 
TT-E-496 JAN-E-480 value in solving your formulating 


TT-S-176a JAN-F-495 problems. The Velsicol Resins offer 


TI-V-71b MIL-V-1174 of raw material cost, as well as in 
TT-V-81b 52-MC-301 performance characteristics. Write 
TT-V-86 52-MC-304 for your copy. 

TT-V-121lc 52-MC-401 


marked economies from the standpoint 


DERIVED 
% 
4 


WEeteSoEtECOEL eorrepPOGORaATION 


General Offices and Laboratories Export Division 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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In some things Quality is obvious 


In Coal-Tar Chemicals 
Quality must be 
proved by performance 


BUY BARRETT 
AND BE SURE! 


When you buy from Barrett, you get uniform quality resulting 


from Barrett’s basic position in raw materials and nearly 100 


years of experience in the manufacture of coal-tar products. 


BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: 
The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 
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Barrett* coal-tar chemicals 

Phenols 

Cresols 

Cresylic Acids 

\ylenols 

Pickling Inhibitors 

Benzol 

Toluol 

Naphthalene 

Hi-Flash Solvent 

Phthalic Anhydride 

Dibutyl Phthalate 

ELASTEX* DCHP Plasticizer 

“ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) 

“ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer 

“ELASTEX” 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) 

Phenolic Resins 

Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) 

Isonicotinic Acid 

Pyridines 

Picolines 

Quinoline 

Lutidines 

Tar Acid Oils 

Neutral Coal-tar Oils 

Coal-tar Creosote 

CUMAR®* Paracoumarone-Indene Resin 

Carbonex* Rubber Compounding 
Hydrocarbon 

Bardol* Rubber Compounding Oil 

Flotation Agents 


Chemical Week 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


MARKET LETTER 


With the steel strike out of the way, coaltar chemicals consumers 
may figure their troubles, if any, are about to clear away as far as getting 
basic chemicals are concerned. But while the steel industry is slowly getting 
up off its knees, there’ll be just a slight pause until a new opponent moves 
into the other corner. 

John L. Lewis now replaces Phil Murray and coal miners are now 
bidding for wage increases. Lewis, ostensibly aiming his first blow at the 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association, has as his target the steel leaders 
whom Murray just battled. Steel owns, operates a large part of the coal- 
producing industry represented by the Association. 

And the chemical process industries will be hurt a lot more now 
and later, if idle cokeovens result from prolonged negotiations with the 
miners. The reason: While the steel strike did not have as pronounced an 
effect as expected on coaltar markets—because many of these chemicals 
were on the softish side—CPI business prospects are brighter for the last 
half of 1952 than they were in the doldrums of the first six months. 











Whether business will be any better for processors of linseed meal 
and other flaxseed feed products, now that the Government has finally come 
through with new price ceilings, is still a question. 

The new OPS order boosts ceiling $6-8/ton, raises linseed meal 
(protein content, 32‘. ) price to $78/ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The industry 
had been looking for more. 








On the other hand, soybean meal processors—who have been 
pleading for a ceiling price hike since last May—must still wait until OPS 
makes up its mind. 

Meanwhile, prices for mixed soymeal are quoted at $92-93 /ton in 
the East, $91-92/ton in the West—with demand lively. 








Most chemical producers have been complaining about imports, 
despite one-worlders’ arguments that two-way trade is vitally necessary 
to the “free-world” economy. 

Latest U.S. Tariff Commission report of imports of coaltar prod- 
ucts will only add fuel to the fire. It points out that in 1951 imports under 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week's Output Index (1947100) aA : d 119.0 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 tons) I A 1,691.0 
Steel Ingot Production ‘thousand tons) e 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 

Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $8,414, 000 
Chemical Week's Wholesale Price Index (1947100) 103.1 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—PRODUCTION Latest Month 
(Index 1935-1939—100) 


All Manufacturing and Mining 
Durable Manufactures 
Non-durable Manufactures 
All Chemical Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
By-product Coke 





paragraph 27 (chiefly coaltar intermediates) were up 3 million pounds over 
1950, 4.8 million pounds over 1949. Totals stack up like this: 

Year Million pounds Foreign invoice value 

1949 8.7 $779,000 

1950 5.5 1,600,000 

1951 8.5 2,200,000 

Most important chemicals last year, in terms of quantity: Naph- 

thalene (refined), 3.4 million pounds, principally from Germany, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Belgium; aniline, 1 million pounds, all from Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 


Coke-oven ammontum sulfate consumers can look for a few ship- 
ments to roll their way thts week, but the pressure-easing will be slight. 
Chances are it will be another two weeks before furnaces begin hitting 
“normal” output. 

The fertilizer will remain near the top of the “tight” chemicals 
list at least for the current fertilizer year (July, 1952-June, 1953). The 
reason: Even synthetic sulfate production can’t make up the amount lost by 
the coke-oven shutdowns. 








The fertilizer year beginning July 1, 1954, is what DPA had in 
mind when it recently set up new production targets for potash and phos- 
phate rock. By then potash output, says DPA, should be 2 million short tons 
(K,0)—600 thousand short tons cover Jan., 1951. 

The phosphate rock production goal, 5 million long tons (as P»O;), 
is a 1.5 million tons boost over 1950-1951’s 3.5 million. 








Midwest sulfuric acid plants are all set to go on stream again. 
Demand from reopened steel mills will be the trigger to start the flow of the 
acid—and the first calls are expected this week. When the strike began 
many sulfuric plants filled storage facilities then shut down for repairs. 

Some of the equipment was in dire need of attention, had been run- 
ning continuously for nearly two years. Repairs, of course, were completed 
long before the strike was over, but demand wasn’t too great—so the plants 
stayed down. 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending August 4, 1952 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Linseed meal, 36%, bulk. midwest Shellac, superfine, 10-bg. lots b $ .01 $ .29 
mills, ton $7.00 $78.00 
DOWN 


Allethrin, 100% drms., frt. alld. 10.50 32.00 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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make your selection from these # ARSHAW. 





@ Electroplating Salts, Anodes and 
Processes 


® Driers and Metal Soaps 





® Ceramic Opacifiers and Colors 


Wy 


(Cc 
cl ("(\ 


© Fluorides 


Cr (ely 
( 


@ Preformed Catalysts, Catalytic 
Chemicals 


((( 


( (yf 


(, 


© Glycerine 


PARAL 


m 
{(( 
Af 


© Synthetic Optical Crystals 


@ Agricultural Chemicals 





© Fungicides 


@ Chemical Commodities 


Send for 

this 32-page book —lists all 
the chemicals available thru 
The Harshaw Chemical Co. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1949 EAST 97th ST. CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





memo to 


waxmakers 


W ts wax is concerned — A. Gross & 
Company is concerned. A. Gross supplies 
the finest stearic and oleic acids to manufac- 
turers of high quality floor, shoe and car 
waxes, furniture creams and metal polishes. 


Because A. Gross fatty acids are of a uni- 
form high purity, their use shortens the time 
spent by the polish producer in removing 
foreign matter, and assures superior binding 
or emulsifying action in every pound of 
product turned out. 


The excellent properties of A. Gross stearic 
and oleic acids are closely controlled during 
manufacture in the most modern distillation 
equipment available. A. Gross fatty acids live 
up to the promises made for them. Sample 
them and see. 


Send for our new booklet “Fatty Acids in 
Modern Industry.” 


A. GROSS & GOMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Factory: Newark, New Jersey 





MANUFACTURER S SsStnces 





MORE PAINTING: 


Idle hands wield paint brushes, help boost sales. 


Paints Perk Up 


Paint sales climb, say 


manufacturers, and the usual 


seasonal upswing is not the only reason for increasing business. 


Strikes, plant shutdowns contribute to the steady rise 





from February’s $106.4 million 
At the peak of the steel strike nearly 
2 million U. S. workers were idle. 
Some were steelworkers; more were 
employed in steel-starved industries. 
A look at an allied chemical process 
industry—paint a good indica- 
tion of what many of this army of 
temporarily unemployed Americans 
were doing in their “spare” time. 

Paint sales—both inside and outside 
paint—usually spurt in areas where 
labor stoppages occur or are felt to 
any great degree. And not a few paint 
manufacturers are inclined to attribute 
part of the recent upsurge of paint 
sales to a lot of “home sprucing-up.” 

Some makers, consider em- 
ployees’ summer vacation periods as 
an added shot in the paint sales arm. 
While in many plants maintenance 
men are busy during these shutdown 
weeks repairing equipment, wielding 
paint brushes, fixing up in general, the 
non-seashore-mountain vacationers are 
doing the same around the house. 

Down, Up: Proof of the pudding 
that these two factors provided a 
paint-sales fillip: Sales, generally, for 
the first four months of the year were 
about 8-9% off from last year’s com- 


gives 


too, 
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to May’s $126.8 million sales. 


parable period; in March of this year, 
however, paint sellers first began to 
see business perk up. They point to 
the continuing rise in 1952’s pattern 
of total sales (includes retail, indus- 
trial) since February compared to the 
erratic rise, fall in the same months 
of 1951. 
Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 


1952 1951 
400,000 $128,102,000 
117,025,000 
132,257,000 
122,925,000 


$113 
106,400,000 
110,900,000 
125,100,000 


Total first 
$ months $455,800,000 $500,309,000 
Although ’52 shows an 8.8% drop, 
some paint makers are not too con- 
last year is not to be 
“normal” year. Reason: 
Scare buying, induced by fear of paint 
shortages, caused many fluctuations in 


cerned, say 
considered a 


sales. 

On the other hand, what brought 
delight to paint producers is 
this: April '52 was the first month in 
which sales topped a comparable 
month in 1951. 

During May of this year total 
paint sales climbed higher than April's, 
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Deodorants 
Germicides 
Fungicides 
Preservatives 
evanaesOb arer-anes 


Anti-S 
Agents 


kinning 


ms 


FOR 


TEXTILES PAINTS 
ADHESIVES 
PAPER PLASTICS 
SOLVENTS RUBBER 

AND OTHER 
| CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


| Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


_ 330 West 42nd Street « New York 36, N. Y. 





llWMMMMe 
i cmemaaiors 


i: 


(DITHIZONE) 
= for Co, Cu, Pb and 


PHENOLSULFONPHTHALEIN 
(PHENOL RED) 
For estimation of Renal Func- 
tion, Also as indicator 
THYMOLPHTHALEIN 
As pH indicator and test for 
blood 
BENZIDINE DIHYDROCHLORIDE 
Reagent for test for blood 


PROPYL GALLATE 


An anti-oxidant for edible 
animal fats 


VMAX 


Our research department has 
solved the synthesis of such 
complicated organic chemicals 
as PHENYLEPHRINE HYDRO- 
CHLORIDE USP. TETRA- 
CAINE USP. & METHONIUM 
HYDROBROMIDE pharmaceuti- 
cal grade. We will be glad to 
supply these materials, as well 
as to develop synthesis and 
manufacture your specific prod- 
ucts. 

WRITE FOR PRICES 

AND TECHNICAL 


DATA oy ig 
DEPT. Cc. w 


MQ  ) 


ORGANICS Inc. 





6 can show you how... 
Coolonese: PARAFORMALDEHYDE 


CAN CUT YOUR RESIN COSTS! 


new low price—competitive with formalin 
¥ shorter cycle time 
30% larger batches with present equipment 


greater reactivity—requires up to 18% less formaldehyde to 
produce same resin quantity 


greater phenol recovery 

no side reactions due to inhibitors 
no need for heated storage tanks 
dependable large volume 


smaller, less expensive equipment 


available in flake, powder and coarse powder— 
50 Ib. bags, 100 and 300 Ib. drums for immediate shipment 
from centrally-located terminals 


When you compare Celanese Paraformaldehyde with formalin, you'll 
see why so many resin manufacturers are switching to Paraformalde- 
hyde. They are shortening their processing time, cutting material, 
equipment and labor costs, and increasing resin production with their 
present equipment. 

Talk it over with a Celanese representative. He will be glad to show 
you how Celanese Paraformaldehyde fits in your formulation. Or write 
for complete data on the use of Paraformaldehyde in phenol and urea 
resins, to Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 
552--H, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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reached $126,800,000—pretty close to 
May, 1951’s impressive $128,081,000. 
And by last week at least one major 
paint company was describing its sales 
as “humming right along.” 

Biggest hum, of course, is in the 
field of the comparatively new “rub- 
ber” paints. (Most of these are based 
on styrene-butadiene latices, some are 
plasticized styrene.) While pin-point 
production figures are not available, a 
“good deal more than half” of the in- 
terior paint sales of major companies 
are latex-based, according to one es- 
timate. 

In March, retail paint sales totalled 
about $69,300,000. By the time the 
steel strike began (April 29), workers 
throughout the country had helped 
send retail paint sales zooming to 
$80,700,000. And with the additional 
incentive of coming vacations (June- 
July), amateur—for the most part— 
redecorators were plunking down near- 
ly a million and a half dollars more 
for paint in May than they did in 
April. Retail May 
$82,100,000. 

And it’s not hard to find reasons 
why latex paints are leading in the 
interior paints field (some 20 million 
gallons sold in 1951). Home paint 
users agree with manufacturers’ claims 
on the attributes of the “rubberized” 
paints: freedom from odor; ease of 
application; rapid drying; freedom 
from flashing; good alkali, acid resis- 
tance; washability. 

There were squawks from profes- 
sional painters in the beginning when 
it looked as if these new paints were 
developing a nation of paint-it-your- 
selfers (CW, Aug. 25, °51). But by 


sales for were 


this week most of the bellowing had 
subsided. Maker of one of the largest 
selling latex-based paints told CW: 
“This development has improved the 
business of the paint contractor by 
stimulating interest in painting and 
home decorating. We doubt if the 
professional painter has ever been as 
busy as he is today.” 

Close Call: But the paint industry 
as a whole feels everything isn’t rosy 
yet. Most manufacturers see August 
as the “critical” month. Reason: Steel 
container shortages. Can inventories 
have been eaten up and paint makers 
don’t expect steel to flow to them 
for at least three-four weeks. If there 
is as large a supply of tinplate, as re- 
ported, in once-struck steel plants, 
paint producers may get through this 
month, breathe easier. 

But if the strike had lasted any 
longer it would have conjured up some 
unpleasant visions of steel-substitute 
materials for containers. These make- 
shift “cans” (e.g., fiber walls, metal 
tops and bottoms) when used during 
previous steel shortages were not com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Brighter Side: In addition to rising 
sales, all paint manufacturers are 
happy about another phase of paint 
making—getting the raw materials. 
They find these plentiful, no problem 
-and holding at fairly stable prices, 
no unusual fluctuations. 

In fact, some report suppliers are 
now offering ample quantities of most 
pigments and vehicles. This is a recent 
switch but is certainly in line with the 
easing of many other chemicals and 
raw materials. 





Government Needs 


Bid Closing Invitation No. Quantity 


August 11 
August 11 
August 11 
August 11 
August 


WW 
August 11 


August 20 tons 
August 20 tons 
August 20 80 tons 
August 20 Eng 53-3B 170 tons 


923-B 
922-B 


August 11 
August 12 


120000 Ib 
5000 ea 


Atlanta Ga. 


August 11 
August 11 


SF-65 
SF-65 


SF-65 


150 gal 
572 gal 


August 11 748 gal 


August 12 C-R-4526-1 500 gal 





Procurement Division, Supply Service, Veterans Ad 


Item 


— 





District Engineer, Walla Wallo District, Corps of 


Navy Purchasing Office, 111 East 16 Street, New 


Business Service Center, General Services Administration, Region 9, 50 Whitehall Street, S.W., 


General Services Administration Federal Office Building, 909 First Avenue, Seattle, Washington 


istration, W [°} 
Castor Oil 

Wrights stain 

Wool fat 

Glycerin 


Soap, medicinal soft 
Ammonia solution, strong 


Engineers, Walla Walla, Washington 
Liquid asphalt, MC-O0 or MC-1 
Asphalt cement 100-120 penetration 
Liquid asphalt, RC-2 

Emulsified asphalt 


York City, New York 
Soap, salt water 
Charges, foam type 


Cement, Linoleum Paste Fed. Spec. O-P-106 

Enamel, Fed. Spec. TT-E-508 TT-C-595, In- 
terim Fed. Spec. TT-E-489A 

Oil, Linseed, Fed. Specs. TT-O-364, TT-O0-369 


Traffic paint, yellow, in 50-55 gal. steel drums, 
TT-P-115 
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This new 800-page Quality 
Control Handbook helps you 





ACHIEVE BETTER 
PRODUCT QUALITY 
AT LOWER COST 


ERE is a reference of industrial 
know-how on the fundamentals 
and means of achieving better qual- 
ity at lower costs. This handbook 
tells the wholé story of quality con- 
trol, in a comprehensive easy-refer- 
ence form. It gives au- 
thoritative answers to 
questions on every phase 
of planning or carrying 
out a quality-control 
program. It provides a 
review of every phase, 
not merely the statisti- 
eal, in the quality-con- 
trol function. It i 
you quick access 
many formulas, 
record forms, and 
practical information 
needed in your work. In 
short, it is all the title 
Quality-Control Hand- 
book implies making 
available a wealth of 
facts and procedures in 
one well-organized  vol- 
ume. 


QUALITY-CONTROL 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by J. M. JURAN 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and 
Management Series 





800 pages, 244 illus., 92 tables and charts, $10.00 


HE first hand- 

book in the field 
of quality control, 
this book thorough- 
ly covers the prin- 
ciples and practices 
that aid you in 
achieving and main- 
taining better product 
quality at lower cost. 
It supplies executives, 
supervisors, and en- 
gineers in industry 
with the constantly- 
needed specific and 
general information 
needed in their day’s 
work. 

Fifteen big sections not only cover the eco- 
nomics of quality control but also explain how to 
organize for quality; how to gain acceptance, 
control, and assurance of quality; and similar 

aspects. Applications to 

specific precesses and prod- 

Check this list for ucts, such as chemical, tex- 

wg. tile, and aireraft, are 

some of the specific .nown. Thoroughly cov- 

topics covered: ered are the statistical 

methods used in quality 

@ specification for control and the paper work 

quality and récord-keeping neces- 
@ organizing for sary. 

quality The work of many spe- 

efficient methods cialists, this handbook con- 

for getting paper tains page after page of 
work done illustrative examples and 
ways of applying records, so that it brings 
accounting ma- the reader the broadest 
chines to quality sort of perspective on the 
problems quality function, as well 
@ quality control in as practical information 
basic steel about what is being done 
@and others with quality control today. 


SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS FREE 





Prepared by J. M. 
Juran, and 9 other 
specialists in quality- 
control. 


J. M. Juran is consult- 
ant on quality-control 
to leading industrial 
companies, Professor of 
Industrial Management 
at N.Y.U., and author 
and lecturer both here 
and abroad. 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. NYC 36 
Send me Juran's QUALITY-CONTROL HANDBOOK 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days, I 
will remit $10.00 plus few cents for delivery, or re 
turn hook postpaid We pay delivery if you remit 
vith this coupon; same return privilege.) 


Print 


Address 

Clty 

Company 

Position ° CN 
This offer applies to U. S. only 
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BIGGEST SOURCE OF MERCURY in this country is the Operated by the Sonoma Quicksilver Mines, Inc., it was 
Mt. Jackson-Great Eastern Mine at Guerneville (Calif.). one of the first to reopen in the slack period after the war. 


MERCURY VAPOR condenses in tall towers. Operator is AS ONE OF THE LAST STEPS in the refining process, 
shown removing a bucket of the unrefined mercury. the operator pours the mercury “mud” onto a tray. 
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MINER PUSHES an empty ore car into 
tunnel that goes 280 ft. into the hillside. 


3 CRUSHED ORE enters the upper end of this revolving kiln. Meret 
vaporizes and exits through a flue near the top. 


os 
iry 


Quicksilver Comeback in Far West 


“Volatile, inconstant.” That’s the dic- 
tionary’s definition of “mercurial.” 
It’s also an apt description for the 
domestic mercury industry. For U. S. 
mercury producers, unable to compete 
with foreign prices in normal times, 
always sensitive to political and eco- 
nomic pressures, have never been able 
to survive in peacetime. Although 
they did a thriving business during 
the war, most of them folded up as 
soon as it was over. Today, however, 


SEPARATION OF MERCURY from sulfur is carried out 
by stirring. A trap in the lower corner catches mercury. 
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under the stimulus of: 

e general rising prices and increas- 
ed demand brought on by the Korean 
fracas and world tension, 

e price shenanigans by foreign pro- 
ducers who were quick to take ad- 
vantage of the situation, 

@ a government policy to support 
mining of strategic materials, 
mining, refining and marketing of in- 
digenous mercury is flourishing once 
more. And California, with 85%-90% 


of the total production, has taken the 
lead among mercury producing states. 

Witnessing the industry’s  resur- 
gence last week, the CW camera tour- 
ed the bustling Mt. Jackson-Great East- 
ern mine, just 70 miles north of San 
Francisco and the biggest mercury 
mine in the country. Although the cin- 
nabar ore that is treated is not rich in 
mercury—it runs about 8 Ibs. to the 
ton—it yields a high purity mercury, 
free from arsenic, lead and antimony. 


REFINED MERCURY is poured and weighed by Mill 
Superintendent Jim Morris as H. F. Larsen looks on. 
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ES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 880 W. 42nd St. (36) 
Gmicaco: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


MANAGEMENT SERVICE ql 


DATA ENGINEERS, INC. 





Engineering that ‘‘Counts’’ 
Designers & Manufacturers of 
Data Recording Instruments 


4608 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lil. 








EVANS 


Chemical Resear rocesses 
lopment Problems 
Laboratory—Pilot Plant 

& Optical Sections 
ew Scope Sheet C 
over “100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & eg a ag CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17 Y. 


Products 





ARTIN H. GURLEY, JR. 


Consultant 
Specializing in 
FIBROUS MATERIALS 


Laboratories at Pawtucket, R. |. 
P. 0. Box 637 Tel. PA 5-356! 











D. H. KILLEFFER 
e TECHNICAL PUBLICITY 

e TECHNICAL SALES LITERATURE 

e ANNUAL REPORTS 

e COMPANY HISTORIES 

e BIOGRAPHIES 

e TECHNICAL GHOST WRITING 

168 Westchester Avenue Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: SPencer 9-6821 











JAMES P. O’DONNELL 
Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 


39 Broadway, New York 6 





HILLARY ROBINETTE, Jr. 


Chemical Consultant 
TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEYS 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


P. O. Box 607 Ardmore, Pa. 
Telephone: Ardmore 6457 








RRINE 
ENGINEERS 


Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical, Elec- 
and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
Water Supply & Treatment 
& Reports 


trochemical 
trial Waste Disposal; 


Analyses 


Greenville South Carolina 
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Positions Wanted - 

B.S. Chemistry plus ten years experience. Well 
versed in coatings, sanitary chemicals, cosmetics, 
other chemical specialties. Presently employed as 
chemist in charge of project. Desire active con 
nection with option to buy minority interest in 
small successful company manufacturing chemical 
specialties. PW-4989, Chemical Week. 


Chemical Engineer & Chemist, 33, 11 yrs experi- 
ence, Research, Development, P roductic m, Admin- 
istration, P etroleum, Metals, Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals. Position with small growing concern. 
NYC vicinity desired. Ambition, intelligence imag- 
ination combined with technical skill. PW-5011, 
Chemical Week. 


H// SPECIAL SERVICES, 


= —Contract Work - 


FACILITIES WANTED 


Solvent extraction of solids, 
vacuum distillation. 

We are interested in contacting plant 
New York, New Jersey area, equipped to 
handle 1 to 2 tons per batch. 

CW-4978, Chemical Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Dryers, 2 Bfvk 32x90 dble. drum, SS accessories, 
jo Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St, Label GC. 


Evaporators; Sextuple Eff. 58,200 ‘sq. 4 First 
Machinery soso 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Filter Press, 18” x 18”, Sperry, pm P@é&F, il 
chambers. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 
N 38. 


N. 


Filter Press, 30’x30’, iron, proae steam heated, 
30 chambers. Consolidated Products, 18 Park 
Row, N.Y. 38, N.Y., oe 7-0600. 


Filter Press, 30” x 30”, A 
Consolidated Products, 18 


i 45 Ch 
Park Row, N.Y. 





Filter Press, 42” x 42”, iron, Shriver, 18, 27, 36, 
54 chambers (12). Eonsolidated Products, 18 
Park Row, NY. 38. 





Filter Presses, all sizes and types. Process Indus- 
tries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


Filters, all sizes and —. 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 


, Allis Chalmers, Ball, 4'6”x7', iron 


eas Equipment, 








— Processes —— 





Custom Pulverizing 


Heat sensitive materials. Complex organics, Waxes, 
Plastics, Botanicals and materials subject to rapid 
oxidation. 
Liquid Nitrogen Processing Corp. 
451 Booth St., Chester, Pa. 
Phone: CH 3-7115 








EQUIPMENT--used-surplus 


For Sale 


EQUIPMENT—USED—SURPLUS 
Filters a ne Rotary Vacuum, all iron 

3” ime 
complete with 
filtrate re- 


Mud . 22 
vacuum pumps, 
ceivers and pumps. 
-—Buflovak Double Drum all iron, 
32° x 72” steam at 160 p.s.i. 
Includes rake agitated pan, 
side conveyors and fume hood. 
—— Coles class XA — 3’ 
Combustion Chamber, 
nll Dust Collector, Oil 
Burner & Controls. 
Thickeners —Dorr Type A with Steel Tanks 
(3) 26’ x 10’, 24’ x 10’, 12’ 


Dryer 


Dryer 


THE VULCAN DETINNING CO. 
Sewaren, N. J. 














EMPLOYMENT 


—————— Selling Opportunity Offerea —————— 
vounp eugressive = to represent estab- 
Eastern agricultural firm on the west coast. 
Excellent opportunity - r resourceful, 
ividual. SW-4904, Chemical Week. 


sincere in- 


Positions Wanted —= 
Brazil: Technical Sales- Market Development 
American Ch. engineer, business background, 30, 
single, connections. Portuguese, Spanish perfectly. 
6 years: Industrial economics, p rocess & packaging 
equipment, instrumentation adhesive, pharm. & 
food specialties, etc. Acministrative record, top 
references, Ability, character & personality above 
average. Aces Employment Agency, R. 7 de Abril 
264 (s601-A) Sao Paulo 
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Autocl , tile Ind; 3375 gal. rot Machinery 
Corp., 157, “Hudson Sh, Dts: a. Be: 


Calenders, New Rubber Calenders, 6x12", - Jehn- 
son Joints, 74 HP motor, Complete. Eagle Indus 
tries, 108 Washington St., NYC. 


Centrifugal 36”x40”, Bird, Continuous, Consoll- 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Centritugals, "Bird 48”; Rub. "Covered. First Ma- 
chinery, 157 Hudson St., i A) A 


amet Mill Charlotte ~ 20 used only few 

uurs. Cast steel Rotor & Stator. Bargain. L 
Seant ype, Rosemont, Penna 
Dopp Iron, 350 gallon capacity with vacuum 
pump, condenser and ae ey S. Sweet, 202 
S. . Hutel m St, Phila., I ww alnut 2-87 61. 
Dryer, Vacuum Shelf, 20 shelves, 59 x 78, pump, 
cond. (6). Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 
N.Y. 38. 


lined. Used 100 hours. Consolidated Products, 18 
Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. BA 7 -0600 

Kettles, s/s, 300 gal. ond 200 ot ‘100%, Ww. P. 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 
Mill, New Rubber Mills, "6x12, 6x14, 6x16"; ; John- 
son Joints, Complete. Eagle Industries, 108. Wash 
ington St., NYC. 

Mills, fnemene #5047 & 5057, High Side Roller, 
(2). Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 
N.Y. 5 38 





Mills, Traylor tube, 5’ "32", 5’ x20’, a 6"x18'6", 
4x13’, stone lined, pebble charge (4). Consoli 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y 


Mixer, Lab, BP Vacuum, 71/2 gal. jktd, MD. Com- 
plete. E agle Industries. 108 Washington St., NYC 


Mixers, 700 gol. Turbo, Simplex, jktd. (2). Con- 
solidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38 


Mixers, horiz. ribbon, 14’x7’6’x6’, jktd. 450 cu 
a! a  Consetiaaend Products, 18 Park Row, 


Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain lined. First Machin 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson we A OR A 

Pebble Mills 10 gal. to 800 nore porcelain lined 
20. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, NY 38 


Reactors—New SS from 50 to 1000 gals. Equip- 
ment Clearing House, Inc., 289 10 St., Bklyn 1 


Reactors—Pfaudler 30 to 300 gallons. First Ma- 
chinery Corp., 157 Hudson me N.Y. ote N.Y 





Tablet Press, No. 51/2, Colton 3” maximum. Con- 
solidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38 


Saale, pony Pressure—330 and 480 - Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, I 


Tanks, $/S, from 30 to 5700 Gal. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


te, Ss, -_ 180-1000 gal, jktd, “wt 
agtd. Eagl e Industries, 108 Washington - St 


Tanks, $.S. Storage & Mixing, all capacities 


Process asta 305 Powell St., Br 


ote. 2 10000 al. SS oe. excel. Cond. 
agi Raduswien, 08 } Wertagien St, NYC. 


Tanks, 6500 gal. penernny steel shea. recov- 
ered from dismantled tank cars, coiled & non 
coiled. Marshall 7 Equipment Corp., 50 
Church St., N.Y. 7, N 
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WANTED 


PROCESS ssc ssh INCLUDING 
Vacuum Dryers 


Heavy Duty 
Reaction Kettles 


P ulverizer 
zy and Wrap 
‘quipment 


Mixers 


Rotary Filters 
Filter Presses 


Will consider operating idle plant, 
P. 0. Box 1351, Church St. Sta 








Wanted at Once 
Chemical Ex juipment for Defense 
Autoclaves K 
Centrifug 
Dryers 
Filters Pulverizers 

Tank 


either 1 


Plant Work 


w operating 
G . yart ulars wt ne 
Ww 3117 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


in complete plants 











Machinery, Chemical and Process. 
from single item to complet 


roducts, 18 Park, N. Y. 38 


DEALERS in used-surplus 


Consolidated Products Co., inc. 


Everything 


plant. Consolidated 


Largest and Oldest Dealers 
in Rebuilt Process Machinery 
18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 








Your FIRST Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 


RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 


FIRST ny ac 
157 Hudson St., 
Phone WORTH 1 $900 








. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
La 
66 Y 


R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 











CHEMICALS & Raw Materials | 


Chemical Service Corporation 


WANTED — SURPLUS 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, ete. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 





CHEMICALS 


== for Seles 





BENZOIN DERIVATIVES 
BENZOIN 
BENZIL 
BENZILIC ACID 
DIPHENYLACETIC ACID 
B. L. LEMKE & CO. INC. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 
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Titanium on Top 


Take a metal that can command 
market now estimated at 500,000—2 
million tons a year if the price can be 
pared to 75 cents a Ib. Add the fact 
that lowering the price is a techno- 
logical problem the chemical industry 
is ideally equipped to solve. Subtract 
all raw material problems. You'll wind 
up with titanium and the explanation 
for a lot of recent, feverish activity. 
Occupying top spot on the chemical 
newsfront is not a new experience for 
titanium, of course. But last week it 
set something of a record when it 
made three -:ounts: one 
process move by Union Carbide, an- 
other by Dow, and a planned tripling 
of capacity by Du Pont. 

Probably the biggest surprise in the 
package is the news that Dow is cur- 
rently pilot planting its own titanium 
process which is not a modification of 
the Kroll (magnesium reduction of 
titanium tetrachloride). Because of 
its know-how in the electrolysis of 
magnesium and its experience in 
chlorination, this immediately leads 
to speculation that Dow is working 
on an electrolytic reduction of tita- 
nium tetrachloride. For the present, 
however, Dow is keeping its own 
counsel on details of the process, even 
gives indication that the pilot 
plant, may give rise to an exaggerated 
view of its status. 

Not In Yet: For some time, reports 
have been prevalent that Union Car- 
bide was taking more than a casual 
interest in a titanium process devel- 
Eugene Wainer, 
director for Horizons, Inc. They were 
confirmed last week when UCC told 
CW it had signed an agreement for 
non-exclusive rights to the titanium 

At the same time, the firm 
“That doesn’t mean we're in 
the titanium business; when we take 
that step is still anybody’s guess.” 

The agreement signed with 
Horizons Titanium, jointly owned by 
Horizons and Ferro Corp. Details on 
the process are few and far between 
but it is certainly an electrolyic re- 
duction. The probable intermediate 
is a double fluoride rather than the 
tetrachloride (CW, Dec. 8 This 
is the background that led to the 
licensing: 

While working under a Navy con- 
tract, Wainer developed the process. 
Horizons promptly formed Horizons 
Titanium with Ferro to move the 
development into the pilot stage, then 
a commercial plant if the pilot unit 
proved out. Shortly afterwards, the 
Navy, enthusiastic over the potential, 
estimated that the process would cut 


news on 


term 


oped by research 


t 
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rocess,. 


was 


production costs by “more than 80%.” 

Presumably, that meant the tag 
could be dropped from the present 
$5 a lb. for titanium sponge to $1 
a lb. As it turned out, Wainer actual- 
ly estimates it can be cut to 28 cents 
a |b. 

But, though he is highly regarded 
in the industry, experts are quick 
to point out that his figures reflect 
laboratory experience, are subject to 
drastic revision on a bigger scale. 

In a Big Way, Now: Last year, Du 
Pont turned out 500 tons of the 700 
tons of titanium produced in_ this 
country. Then last week, it borrowed 
$14.7 million (to be repaid with in- 
terest) from the government. The 
funds will be used to produce 13,500 
tons over a five-year period. Since the 
government that the firm will 
have to triple its production, that 
adds up to a present annual c: Dé icity 
of 900 tons, a future capacity of 2,700 
tons. 

What it means is that negotiations 
between Du Pont and the government 

which have been under way for over 
a year (CW, Sept. 1, 
cluded, and Du Pont 
with its long awaited 
parable in size to the Henderson 
(Nev.) plant of Titanium Metals. 
Although the company will not dis- 
cuss the process to be employed, it’s 
an odds-on bet that it will be a modi- 
fication of the Kroll. 

Four and More: The significance 
of all the activity is that four of the 
biggest chemical companies—Du Pont, 
‘tarbide, Dow and Monsanto 
are now squarely in the titanium pic 
ture’. What’s more, the field includes 
such sizable factors as National Lead 
and Glidden. More 
to join in the race to snare 
of the market that can be 
in billions of dollars. 


says 


*51)—are con- 
will go ahead 
plant com- 


Union ¢ 


can be expected 
a portion 


reckoned 


EQUIPMENT. . , 
Screw Pump: Sier-Bath Gear and 
Pump Co. (North Bergen, N. J.) is 
introducing an internal gear and bear- 
ing screw pump for positive displace- 
ment of lubricating and other 
viscous fluids. Advantages claimed: 
cheaper maintenance, long rotor life 
and high efficiencies. 


oils 


* Monsanto and National Research Corp. have 

voled resources for research on titanium proc 
essing as did Glidden and Bohn Aluminum 
and Brass Corp. National Lead aside from its 
interest in Titanium Metals has a continuing 
research program including a pilot plant at 
Sayerville r electrolytic process 
Another firm worth hing is Crane Co., the 
Chicago valve manufacturer, now operating a 
ton-a-week pil plant 
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Chemicals 


Silicone Rubber 

23-p. booklet entitled “Imagineering with 
Silicone Rubber” contains summary of 
information for designers, purchasing 
agents, manufacturers, and others who 
use silicone rubber. Featured are prop- 
erties and applications, available classes, 
and design specifications. Silicone Prod- 
ucts Department, General Electric Co., 
Waterford, N.Y. 


Air-Entraining Agent 

8-p. folder on Vinsol air-entraining agent 
for concrete. The advantages of air-en- 
trained concrete and methods employed 
in its production are listed. A list of sup- 
pliers is also included. Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Oils, Perfumes, Flavors 

38-p. booklet entitled “Essential Oils, 
Perfume Compounds, and Flavors” con- 
tains price list and description of classi- 
fications such as essential oils, aromatic 
chemicals, floral perfume bases, imitation 
flavors, and vanilla products. Dept. 8, S. 
B. Penick & Co., 50 Church St., New 
York 7, N.Y 


Colloidal Graphite 


6-p. bulletin on “Colloidal Graphite for 
Surface Coatings and Impregnation.” 


Contains uses and properties, methods of 
impregnation, and methods of applying 
surface coating. Bulletin No. 435, Ache- 
son Colloids Co., division of Acheson In- 
dustries, Inc., Port Huron, Mich. 


Equipment 
Valves 


18 dimensional data sheets on a line of 
valves for fluid control, of special interest 
to designer of new equipment in instru- 
mentation or industrial fields. Hoke Di- 
mensional Data Sheets, 147 South Dean 
3t., Englewood, N.J. 


Industrial Process Control 

39-p. second quarter 1952 issue of “In- 
strumentation” includes technological ar- 
ticles on program control, time propor- 
tioning control, and graphic panels. Also 
contains description of ways in which 
companies apply instrumentation — in 
measurement and control of important 
process variables. Industrial Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Heat Enclosures 

Brochure which outlines development of 
the refractory arch and wall from early 
beginnings to present modern construc- 
tions. Applications in specific heat en- 
closure problems, graphs and tables for 


selecting the proper type of construction, 
and special heating units are discussed. 
Request on business letterhead, M. H. 
Detrick Co., 111 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Contract Meter-Relay 

21-p. booklet describes Simplytrol con- 
tact meter-relays. A general description 
of the instrument with diagrams, discus- 
sions of mounting, cleaning, and servic- 
ing, and drilling templates are included. 
Assembly Products Inc., Main at Bell St., 
Chagrin Falls, O 


Carrier Amplifier 

6-p. bulletin on 1-118 carrier amplifier 
which is designed for the smaller engi- 
neering and development laboratory. 
Characteristics and description of the in- 
strument are included. Bulletin CEC 
1522A, Consolidated Engineering Corp., 
300 N. Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 8, 
Calif. 


Dust Collector 

Bulletin showing how working conditions 
are improved and valuable materials may 
be recovered through Dustube collectors. 
A discussion of the handling of hot and 
corrosive gases by synthetic filters is also 
included. Bulletin 342, Americal Wheel- 
abrator & Equipment Corp., 1038 S. 
Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Which is another way of saying 
that Antara is thorough. Antara Sales, 
Development and Research groups 
leave nothing undone in finding the 
right product for your application. 

Whether you need detergents 
to wash behind the ears — or emulsi- 
fiers for insecticides, brighteners for 
soap compounding, ion-sequestrants 
to insure good textile dyeings, inter- 


mediates for pharmaceuticals, or 





organic chemicals for a hundred indus- 
trial uses — Antara either has, or can 


develop, a solution to your problem. 


ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET »- NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: Boston © Providence © Philadelphia * Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago © Portland, Ore. © San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal 





THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION... 





for safe preservation 
of fine products 


Heyden 


Consider this combination of properties offered by the Heyden Parasepts 
(esters of parahydroxybenzoic acid), as preservatives to protect your 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics and kindred products against costly losses 
through spoilage: 


® High effectiveness against molds and bacteria. 

® Extremely low toxicity confirmed by extensive tests. 
® Non-irritating to the skin 

® Colorless, odorless, practically tasteless. 

® Stable during heat sterilization. 


And speaking of combinations, research has shown that the use of two 
or even three of the Parasepts together gives better protection against 
microbial contamination than an equal quantity of one ester alone. There 
are five esters available from which a choice can be made to suit your 
particular product. 


Write today for the new technical bulletin on the Parasepts. Samples 
available promptly on request. 


Serving Industry through Finer Chemicals 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO «© PHILADELPHIA © SAN FRANCISCO «+ DETROIT *¢ PROVIDENCE 


METHYL PARASEPT 
(Methylparaben U. S. P.) 


ETHYL PARASEPT 


PROPYL PARASEPT 
(Propylparaben U.S.P.) 


BUTYL PARASEPT 
BENZYL PARASEPT 


Shipped in 100, 50 and 
25-lb. fiber drums. 


Benzaldehyde * Benzoates « Benzyl Chloride 
Bromides ¢ Chlorinated Aromatics * Creosotes 
Formaldehyde « Formic Acid « Glycerophosphates 
Guaiacols « Hexamethylenetetramine 

Medicina! Colloids « Methylene Disalicylic Acid 
Neomycin ¢ Paraformaldehyde 
Parahydroxybenzoates ¢ Penicillin 

Pentaerythritols « Propy! Gallate « Resorcinol 


Salicylates ¢ Salicylic Acid « Streptomycin 





